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BY THE REV. SAMUEL DOUGHTY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE. 

And it came to pess the day after, that he went into a city called Nain; and many 
of his disciples went with him, and much people. Now when he came nigh to the 
gate of the city, behold there wasa dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow ; and much people of the city was with her. And when the 
Lord saw her he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. And he 
came and touched the bier; and they that bare him stood still. And he said, Young a oye 
man, I say unto thee arise. And he that was dead sat upand began to speak. And 
he delivered him unto his mother.—Luke vii, 11-15. 












Tue Bible is an extraordinary book. The greatness of its de- : 
signs; the grandeur of the agency, the instrumentality, and the : 
scenery it discloses; the utility, purity, and efficacy of its doctrines ; i 
the multitude of its subjects ; the richness of its variety ; all justly Bet 
entitle it to the appellation “ Tue Braue,” that is, The Book : | # beg 
though to be thus distinguished is the humblest praise which can be ath. 
given to it. The unaffected simplicity and unadorned loveliness aay ie. 
with which its wonderful and sublime transactions are exhibited, 
recommend it to our profound attention, and give additional 
strength to the conviction that its origin is divine. The orna- 
mented and high wrought productions of men may possess their 
respective merits, and produce their proper effects: they may 
contribute to the embellishment of many a mind, and the virtuous ce eh 
improvement of many a heart: they may frequently be perused, Va 
and greatly and justly admired; but their beauties will cease to 
attract, and their loveliness to charm; and the heart may finally 
become insensible, at least indifferent, to merits which once it 
highly esteemed and lauded. But the Bible is a rich and lovely 
mine, which may be repeatedly explored, and yet will ever pro- 1 i 
duce some new and valued treasure. There is a depth—a pro- A 
foundness in its contents, which the highest intelligences cannot 
completely fathom; a fulness which can never be exhausted. 
There is even in its style, a beauty which the thoughtless and the 
superficial may overlook, but which has exercised a captivating 
influence over the greatest of minds. 

The passage selected for the basis of this discourse, is one among 
the many where the beautiful and the sublime—where unaffected 
simplicity and overwhelming grandeur, mingle their contrasting yet 
harmonious characters, to awaken in the bosom of the pious a 
tumult of indescribable yet pleasing emotions. Here we perceive 
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* This sermon was written for an esteemed, but afflicted friend, to the circum. 
stances of whose case the subject was thought, in some degree, to be applicable. ce 
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the solemn funereal train slowly, and with measured step, attending 
a fellow mortal to the grave. We look upon the cold and mo- 
tionless body, and discover that it is the vigour of manhood, and 
the freshness of youth, over which death has triumphed. Our 
eyes are rivetted upon a forlorn and sorrowing female, whose soul 
is bowed down with grief; and we are told that she is a mother 
widowed and childless—bereft and broken hearted. And now 
while we contemplate, and our hearts are catching the inspiration 
of her sorrows, behold! the Saviour draws nigh, and moved at 
her distress, bids her “* weep not.” The bier becomes motionless 
beneath his touch ; death flies from his rebukes ; the bloom of life 
spreads its healthful flushes over the young man’s deathly limbs ; 
his lips no longer speechless, distil their honied accents on his mo- 
ther’s delighted ear, and he is delivered to her enraptured embraces. 
A holy fear steals over the hearts of the astonished assembly, and 
they acknowledge the omnipotent finger of God ; while the rumour 
of the wondrous deed, echoed from lip to lip, rapidly spreads 
throughout the land of Judea. But where is the admiration of the 
sacred historian ? Why slumbers his feeling, and why are his praises 
silent? He tells this wondrous story with the greatest simplicity, 
and does not even call the attention of the reader to the greatness 
of the deed. Man may praise the deeds of men; he may extol 
the glorious works of God, and sink under their overwhelming 
grandeur: but God can never be surprised at the greatness of his 
performances. The power which raised the young man from the 
dead, and the spirit which inspired the historian, were both of God. 

This interesting passage furnishes us with several useful topics 
of discussion, which we will endeavour to improve for our mutual 
benefit. 

Observe, in the first pare, how extensive are the operations of 
death. 

In our own country we have frequently witnessed the solemn 
scenes of death. We have heard the appalling groans, and beheld 
the convulsions of the dying: we have seen the fading eye, the 
sunken cheek, the quivering lip, and the fearful gasp, which render 
terrible the departure of an immortal spirit from its tenement of 
clay. We have followed to their last humble home, the exani- 
mated remains of many of our-fellow mortals ; and where they 
have been committed to the earth, we have seen many a swelling 
mound that told us human dust lay there, and marked the exten- 
sive dominion of the king of terrors. Occupied with our own 
sorrows, or influenced by the imposing solemnities of the awful 
scene, perhaps we thought the reign of death was local: we knew 
not that, at that self same moment, similar scenes were transacting 
in distant parts of the earth, and death was adding other chaplets 
to his gloomy laurels. ‘The empire of death is universal. Not 
only in our own land and age, but in all countries and in all ages, 
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death has been feared and felt. The land of Judea where this 
young man died,—though the ashes of unnumbered thousands 
were blended with its soil,—was not the only scene of death. May 
we inquire where are the countless generations which once occu- 
pied this earth? Our fathers—where are they? Ah! the oblivious 
current of death has passed over them, and they are gone. The 
eye unconsciously turns its weeping glance to the earth, in whose 
dreary chambers forgotten myriads take their final slumbers. And 
while inspired with these melancholy thoughts the very dust beneath 
our feet seems to be changed into the ashes of those that have 


fallen in death. 


“The mole that scoops with curious toil 
Her subterranean bed, 
Thinks not she ploughs a human soil, 
And mines among the dead. 


But oh! where’er she turns the ground 
My kindred earth I see, 

Once every atom of this mound 
Lived, breathed, and felt, like me.” 


Alas ! ‘* death has passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
And he will continue his destructive reign, until the Prince of life 
‘shall destroy death, and him that hath the power of it, that is 
the devil.” 

Observe, secondly, how indiscriminate are the ravages of death. 

When we look abroad upon the works of nature, we seldom 
see them withering in their prime. The sturdy sapling sticks his 
roots deeper and deeper into the earth, and flings his vigorous 
branches abroad, waving them in proud defiance of the storm. 
The dews of more than a hundred years, and as many vernal suns, 
nourish the vital principle, until venerable with age, and hoary 
with clustering moss, his rugged limbs tell us the melancholy story 
of his approaching decay. Even the tender flower which expands 
its delicate and lovely bosom to the sun, and that seems to shrink 
from the blast that presses it too rudely, if it escape the merciless 
grasp of the spoiler, will bloom upon its parent bush until its days 
have completed their limited circle, and its leaves one after another 
drop to the ground withered and dead. The beasts of the field, 
and the fowls of the air, though exposed to all the rigours of incle- 
ment seasons, seldom pine with sickness, and die in the vigour of 
their days. But if we turn our eyes to man, the lordling of this 
lower world, how vastly inferior in this respect will he appear. 
Innumerable evils press upon him from his birth. Afflictions 
weigh him down, and “ make his beauty to consume away like a 
moth.” ‘ He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down: he 
ficeth like a shadow and continueth not.” All ranks and all ages 
alike experience one melancholy lot. The royal couch, and the 
Jowly bed of a humble widow’s son, are equally the scenes of suf- 
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iering. It is not upon the hoary head, only, that the killing arm 
of death descends in its resistless power ,—ah ! no: his desolating 
blast sweeps with destructive fury over the fairest and loveliest 
scenes. The piteous cries of helpless and lovely infancy, produce 
no relentings in the monster’s breast: and the bloom and the 
vigour of youth stay not, for a single moment, the uplifted stroke. 
It would seem as if death scorned to try the strength of his dart 
upon the old and the infirm ;—that his delight is to bathe it in the 
life blood of the youthful, and the vigorous, and the manly. 

This widow’s son was a young man, full of life and vigour ;— 
yet he died. He had surmounted the perils of childhood. The 
untimely frost blasted not the expanding blossom,—-yet the fruit 
fell ere it ripened. Youth and health are no security against 
death ; yet it is difficult to convince the young and the healthful 
that death is near. They flatter themselves with the enjoyment 
of a long and peaceful life, and know not that there is but a step 
between them and the grave. The hopes of this young man were 
as rational as the hopes of other youth, yet they perished. And, 
thoughtless, gay, and vigorous, as are the young, have we not 
seen them yielding to the might of death? We have beheld the 
rising sun ascend the morning sky, scattering the mists that would 
obscure his glory ;—but the dark thick cloud passed over his disk 
and he was hidden from our view. We have seen the bow of pro- 
mise glittering on the clouds of heaven ; but even while we gazed, 
the glowing colours vanished. We have beheld the tree, beneath 
the influence of a vernal sun, opening its lovely blossoms, and 
rejoicing the heart with the promise of abundant fruit, but the 
untimely frost withered all its honours. Such, frequently, is the 
destiny of youth. 

‘*So flourishes and fades majestic man.” May this audience 
look into the grave, and think how soon it will be their home ! 

Observe, thirdly, how death blights the hopes and desolates the 
prospects of the human heart. 

This young man was “the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow.”? The sportive hopes and lovely prospects of youth ; the 
murderous schemes of the ambitious ; the ruinous designs of the 
sensual ; the sordid pursuits of the avaricious ; and all the darling 
plans of men, are blighted at once and for ever by the hand of 
death. But the eye weeps not often as the earthly monarch lays 
his royal power at the feet of the “ king of terrors ;” and it is seldom 
that our tears will flow at the self entailed misery of the ambitious ; 
and we behold, without any other interest than that of a transient 
pity, the lamp of the sensualist and the worldling go out in the 
darkness of the grave. But when we see the shadow of death 
spreading itself over a young man’s prospects, anda humble widow’s 
heart made desolate, every sympathy of the soul enlists upon then 
side, and the tear unbidden trembles in the eye. 
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Death may visit the abodes of kings and heroes, and by their 
destruction invest himself with greater moral grandeur ; but the 
afflictions which thence ensue, are neither so extensive nor so real, 
as those of humble life. The funeral wail may, indeed, be louder, — 
the lamentation may ring throughout a kingdom, and pomp and 
splendour may attend departed royalty to the escutcheoned tomb : 
but there oftener reigns within the bosom of one poor bereaved 
mother, more real grief than can be found under all this wide 
extended show of sorrow. 

Observe this afflicted widow ; her head is bowed down with 
grief, ‘* There a voice is heard, lamentation and mourning, Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, refusing to be comforted, because 
they are not.” ‘ Oh my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! 
would God I had died for thee, oh Absalom my son, my son !” 
Once already had death visited the habitation of this poor woman, 
and torn from her side the companion of her joys and sorrows :— 
she was a widow ! a name that tells of former joys; but like the 
sculptured grave stone, it tells them dead and buried. It speaks 
the saddening story of weeping nights and cheerless days ; of chil- 
dren early orphaned and thrown upon the freezing pity of an un- 
feeling world : a name, around which are seen a thousand hovering 
woes, darkening her future prospects. She wasa widow. In this 
wide and desert world there remained but one tie to bind her to 
sublunary things :—it was her son. He demanded her maternal 
care: around him entwined every soft affection of her heart, and 
she guarded him as a tender and helpless plant from every rude 
and assailing blast. As he grew up to manhood, her prospects 
brightened ; for his filial affection and piety threw a lovely and 
cheering gleam across her declining years, and promised an 
evening of serenity and peace., But the sky of human life is not 
long cloudless. The tempest sometimes gathers unseen, and 
bursts with overwhelming fury upon the devoted head before its 
approach is noticed. The bosom of man swelling with tumultuous 
bliss, and anticipating its long coutinuance, is sometimes rifled in 
a moment of all its treasures. 

In an unexpected hour the angel of death repeated his visit to 
this widow’s dwelling, and her son—her only son, is torn from her 
embrace. To her, alas! the world once more is desolate: its 
loveliness is faded and gone: its charm is for ever broken. He 
was the “light of her eyes.” and now that he is removed, her 
heart is widowed indeed : her path is cheerless :—the dark clouds 
of wo settle upon it. The storm came unlooked for, and untimely, 
and laid her hopes in ruins. 


‘¢ Fair was the flower, and soft the vernal sky ; 
Elate with hope we deem’d no tempest nigh ; 
When lo! a whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust.” 


13* 
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A parent’s heart will sorrow over the grave of infant loveliness ; 
and often as she recalls its endearing smiles, and thinks of its little 
arms so fondly intwining her neck, and its soft and ruby lips im- 
pressing the warm kiss on hers, sadness will rush upon her soul, 
and fill her eyes with tears. But when she is called to lay in the 
cold grave her only son already grown to manhood—her pride and 
glory, with whose happiness and life her own are closely inter- 
woven. Qh, it is like the lightning’s stroke that rives the tree 
asunder! Her grief is stern and dark, and swallows up the soul. 
Wonder not that this afflicted mother wept. Ah, who would not 
weep! Stern, indeed, is the philosophy that would deny this relief 
to the heart bursting with agony. Unlovely is the religion that 
would convert the soft and tender feelings into cruel apathy, or 
unrelenting hardness. Even Paul, that undaunted champion of 
the cross, whom no personal afflictions could overwhelm, knew 
how to feel and weep. And, though with regard to himself he 
could say, ‘‘ None of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself,” yet, in the most tender and feeling manner, 
we hear him exclaiming, “‘ What mean ye to weep and break mine 
heart.” And religion never looks more lovely than when accom- 
modating herself to this infirmity of human nature, she mpires the 
sorrowing heart with resignation to the will of heaven, and gilds 
the falling tear with rays of heavenly hope. Oh! may not a 
parent weep over her ruined hopes? May not a mother shed her 
tears upon the lifeless body of her only son? The grief of natural 
affection is a sacred grief. Jesus himself hallowed it when he 
wept over the grief of his beloved friend. And under an example 
so high and holy, let the bleeding heart shelter itself from the cavils 
of moroseness, and the censures of cruelty. 

But observe, fourthly, the wisdom of God in directing and con- 
trolling these sorrowful events. 

‘¢ Man that is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble.’’ 
He is a sufferer; his bosom bleeds with anguish ; but this very 
suffering is benignly made a bond of union. Joy and prosperity 
do not so closely unite the children of men together, as do adver- 
sity and affliction. Prosperity throws a splendour around her 
subjects, which may gain the admiration-of man, but which will 
never elicit the tender feelings of his heart. Nay, it frequently 
stirs up the malign passions of the soul: its envy, its covetous 
desire, its jealousy, its hatred ; and excites to oppressive and ruin- 
ous deeds. A thousand venomous reptiles may be seen basking 
in its rays ; the false friend, the fawning sycophant, cold hearted 
avarice, and many a designing one, 


“Who can smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


But let the clouds of disappointment gather, and the storms of 
adversity burst upon the scene of gayety and desolate its glories, 
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and soon will these harpies drop the mask and flee: and the 
object of their pretended friendship will find himself a poor solitary 
man, friendless, unpitied, and perhaps despised. 

This prosperous state of things disposes the heart to view only 
the brighter parts and more glowing tints of the picture; fills it 
with instinctive aversion to sadness, robs it of its finest sympathies, 
and entirely indisposes it to shed a tear at sorrow’s piteous story. 
But while it rifles the heart of these better feelings, or sinks the 
common mass of mankind below their exercise, it frequently ex- 
cludes a man from the tender and kind affection of others. It 
elevates him too high for sympathy to reach him. It throws 
around him a false lustre which hides his real woes from those 
who might be most disposed to pity and console him. And his 
heart, disguised by the imposing yet deceptive splendour of his 
circumstances, too proud either to reveal its sorrows, or to suffer 
the kindness of inferiors to assuage them, is left to grapple with 
its woes, unaided, unccnsoled. For among the gay and prosper- 
ous, there is but little communion of soul. There may be great 
professions, and fair and flattering appearances of friendship, while 
the real feelings of the heart, if not repulsive and hostile, are but 
too often cold, selfish and indifferent. 

But adversity and affliction teach men the best and the most 
useful lesson; and, when not too violent, act with the kindliest 
influence upon the heart. By these the sensibilities of the soul are 
quickened ; the hearts of men are inspired with a concern for 
human weal, drawn more closely together, and bound by stronger 
ties. The bosom that has bled under the pangs of bereavement, 
is prepared to mingle its sympathies with its kindred sufferers : 
and the eye which has been suffused with the tears of its own 
sorrows, will often be darkened with the grief of others. Feeling 
ourselves to be the children of affliction, the house of mourning 
with all its melancholy, attracts our benevolent and sympathizing 
attentions. We gaze upon the silent motionless dead, or upon 
the agonized sufferer, with the tenderest emotions. We listen to 
the sobs of surviving and mourning friends ; the hardness of the 
most unfeeling yields: we imbibe their sorrows, and for the mo- 
ment make their grief our own. Tides of softness rushing through 
the soul, deepen the channels of its sensibilities, humanize. its 
passions, and impart a lovelier character to all its feelings. 

So obviously proper is this fellow feeling, and so sacred the 
duty and exercise of human sympathy, that nature has stamped 
her broadest seal upon it. From the earliest period of human 
history, the practice of “‘ weeping with those that weep,” has pre- 
vailed; and human device, in later days, though obviously founded 
upon this prevailing dictate of nature, raises, in many nations, its 
fictitious wailings and distempered lamentations in the house of 
mourning. Great was the wailing both of Egyptians and Hebrews 
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over the remains of the deceased patriarch Jacob, in “the thresh- 
ing floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, where they mourned 
with a great and very sore lamentation.” So that “ when the 
inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in the 
floor of Atad, they,said, This is a grievous mourning to the 
Egyptians.” And when the patriarch Job bowed beneath the 
weight of his accumulated woes, several of his friends “‘ made an 
appointment together to come to mourn with him, and to comfort 
him. And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him 
not, they lifted up their voice and wept; and they rent every one 
his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards heaven. 
So they sat down with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none spake a word unto him; for they saw that his 
grief was very great.” Thus also the Jews sympathized with the 
sorrowing sisters of Lazarus And thus, “much people of the 
city was with” this bereaved and disconsolate mother. 

The good people of Nain crowded to the house of mourning to 
pay their last respects to the youthful dead, and to administer 
comfort to the afflicted parent. Kindness doubtless suggested the 
deed, and custom had rendered it sacred. But, ah! who among 
them could appreciate this widowed mother’s loss :—who could 
realize the overwhelming sorrow—the awful solitude, that reigned 
within her bosom! How ineffectual all their kind, well meant 
endeavours! They cannot recall her son from the dead, nor 
beguile her heart of its woes. Such friendly deeds may sooth an 
ordinary grief, and heal the wounds of a superiicial sorrow. But 
there is a grief so deep and violent, that to attempt its comfort, 
is to mock and goad it. The softest hand that would wipe away 
the gushing tears, or bind up the broken heart, gives pain. Would 
you have access to such a heart, your sympathy must be deep and 
silent. Into the current of its feelings you must throw your own ; 
your tears must fall as fast and free, and sighs and lamentations 
break your silence. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL LEE. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BRETHREN,—As “the memory of the just is blessed,* 
especially to those who desire to follow his footsteps to “glory, 
and honour, and immortality,” I have, for some time, been desirous 
to preserve from oblivion the remembrance of that righteous man, 
the Rev. Samuel Lee: and under a conviction that I can no 
longer procrastinate without omitting an important duty, seeing 
none other has undertaken it, I now draw a few prominent fea- 
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tures of his character, principally from my personal knowledge and 

distinct remembrance of him, and respectfully submit them to your 
observation and disposal. Should you exhibit them to the world, 
and should they meet the eye of his relatives and acquaintance, I 
feel an assurance that they cannot fail to renew those feelings and 
convictions, which his example and admonitions often urged upon 
their hearts and consciences. Stimulated by this prospect, I must 
recall the scenes and comforts of Christian companionship and 
comfort, in months and years now swallowed up in eternity, with 
inexpressible delight. 

Mr. Lee was a native of Bucks County, Pennsylvania: but at 
the time of his death, and for many years before, he resided in 
Brooke County, New Virginia; where he followed a repectable 
trade, with great industry and extensive patronage ; which, toge- 
ther with the farming business, carried on by his sons, brought him 
in a handsome living, and enabled him to sustain a respectable 
standing among all classes of society around him. 

As to his parentage, we know but little,—only that his father 
and mother were members of the society of Friends, and lived 
according to the “strictest sect” of their profession; in which 
profession they nurtured their children, training them in all the 
formalities of ordinary morality. His mother was left a widow, 
and died in peace, in his own bouse, at a good old age _— But, 
notwithstanding the prejudice of education in favour of Quaker- 
ism, when he was brought to experience the power of redeeming 
grace, and the pleasures of divine love, he renounced the bare 
profession and form of religion, as deceptive and dangerous ; and 
ever after persevered in this aversion ; warning all, from his own 
experience, not to satisfy themselves in any thing short of the 
indwelling power of Christianity, nor suffer any to seduce them by 
the vain philosophy, that morality is religion. He knew by sad 
experience, (the best of tutors to sonie,) the dangerousness of 
indulging in fond hopes of heaven, on the principle of human 
works, while the whole heart, and soul, and mind, are estranged 
from God, and utterly hostile to the divine administration. He 
thought this exterior part of religion alone, merely a badge of con- 
tradistinction from paganism. 

Had it entered the writer’s mind, during his converse with that 
good man, that he should be honoured with the privilege of offer- 
ing a tribute of respect and veneration to his life and character, 
he would have been ambitious to learn more of him, from himself, 
and from his family. But we certainly know enough of his harm- 
less life, and blameless reputation, to evince the superior excel- 
lency of the Christian religion. With this itself we should feel 
gratified, had we not another item pertaining to his memory. 

In the days of his youth, Mr. Lee became awakened and con- 
verted to God, under the Methodist ministry. Or rather, the 
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first time he ever heard a Methodist preach the gospel, he was 
convinced of sin; and never gave himself rest, until he found 
pardon through the blood of atonement. But, deep and genuine 
as the experience of his justification was, he neither rested in it, 
nor felt contented. He was convinced that the great work of 
holiness was incomplete ;—that God was not “all, and in all,” 
to him. He often enjoyed much of the love common to young 
Christians: many were the pleasing manifestations of heavenly 
grace, made to him in the first days of his espousal to God: but 
still there was an anxious desire, and a conscious necessity, for 
something more. Under this deep and rational conviction for 
holiness of heart, he betook himself to constant, regular retire- 
ment, in the lonely woods, and there, before God on his knees, 
and sometimes on his face, he poured out his complaints and 
necessities into the compassionate bosom of his Redeemer, in 
‘s wrestling faith, and agonizing prayer.” In this holy exercise he 
continued for months, until he had beaten paths to the lonely 
retirements, whither he resorted to meet the Holy One of Israel, 
to hold communion with him, and to obtain the fulfilment of his 
gracious promise to ‘cleanse from all unrighteousness.” This 
was one of his favourite employments ever after, until his Lord 
and Saviour ealled him higher, to pursue a loftier theme with 
rejoicing millions round his throne - But while he thus sought 
that ‘ perfect love” which “ casteth out fear,” he fasted regularly 
and religiously, and, with strictness and conscientious punctuality, 
attended upon every means of grace, and discharged every known 
duty to God and man; until it pleased the Lord to overwhelm 
his longing, struggling soul, with the fulness of his sanctifying 
grace, and “ create in” him “a clean heart,” and renew his spirit 
in the divine image. A heavenly calm then took possession of his 
peaceful breast, which he had no language to express. All he saw, 
all he felt, and tasted, and knew, was God. No great ecstacy, 
such as he had often enjoyed before ; but a pleasing intercourse 
with God all the day long, and uninterrupted “joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” Yet afterwards he was frequently more abundantly 
enraptured than ever before. This perfect love so entirely per- 
vaded his powers, that even sometimes when looking up to heaven 
for the divine benediction on the comforts of life, at table, he had 
such overpowering manifestations of the Divinity, that he fell 
prostrate, and lay speechless at the feet of his adorable Saviour. 
This circumstance we had from his own lips: for many were the 
sweet moments we spent with him on this delightful theme: and 
many a child of God was filled with “joy unspeakable,” while he 
dwelt upon it, in public and in private ; while that “simplicity and 
godly sincerity,” for which he was noted as a Christian believer, 
fixed conviction in his hearers, of the truth of his professions, and 
the actual certainty of his spiritual attainments. Oh blessed reli- 
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gion! oh perfect love! who can secure and possess thee too 
early, or enjoy thee in too great abundance, when, the more we 
have, the more safe, happy, and useful we must be! This expe- 
rience did not disdain the light, nor shrink from the strictest 
scrutiny. It shone forth by its own lustre, through the holy 
example of its recipient, to his family and all around him, even to 
the utmost bounds of his acquaintance : so that the most profligate 
and outbreaking sinners of his neighbourhood, though they some- 
times persecuted him for his zeal in the gospel, and his pointed 
reproofs of sin, were constrained to acknowledge, as they always 
did in their deliberate moments, that he was “a good man.” That 
pre-eminent degree of peace and love which he enjoyed, made 
him so cheerful and agreeable at all times, that his company was 
the delight of the righteous, and the entertainment and edification 
of all who sought the Lord. Blessed indeed were that neighbour- 
hood, and that family, which enjoyed the society, the admonitions, 
the example, and the prayers, of such a “ partaker of the divine 
nature ;” and dreadful beyond description must that damnation be, 
which they shall endure who remain uninfluenced thereby. His 
cheerfulness was sometimes misconstrued for levity, by those who 
think religion is melancholy, and by some who sought an occasion 
of censure against him, as an apology for their disobedience to his 
admonitions : but the discerning believer had no such uncharitable 
apprehensions ; though: it was always manifest that his natural 
temperament was lively and cheerful. 

By an unfortunate circumstance which occurred between some 
of his family and several wicked strangers, Mr. Lee was con- 
strained to interfere as a defender of the innocent against abusive 
treatment ; and the arch adversary of souls, taking the advantage 
of the occasion, deprived him, for several years, of the evidence 
of his sanctification. But at a camp meeting on Casleman’s Run, 
in an adjacent neighbourhood, under a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Asa Shinn, on sanctification, the Lord, in his great love, 
restored to him the evidence which he had forfeited by unbelief, 
and for the loss of which he had spent several years in mourning 
and heaviness. And often did he, after his restoration, give glory 
to God for this instrument of his deliverance. From what we have 
learned, he retained, from that time to the close of life, both the 
blessing and the evidence of it, in their full energy ; ‘ rejoicing” 
continually “in the hope of the glory of God.” This holy flame 
was most fervent in class meeting, to which he was peculiarly 
attached, and in which he was always most blessed himself, and 


* most edifying to others. In this happy place, and in-one of his 


happiest seasons, the writer recollects to have had the first com- 
munion with him, a few days after he obtained the forgiveness of 
his sins ; and he thought, “ surely this is heaven !” 

Long did the Holy Spirit whisper to Mr. Lee, in emphasis distinct 
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and resistless, that there was ‘a dispensation of the gospel com- 
mitted” unto him; and long did he refuse to bear the cross, and 
ponder the path of his feet ; lest he should run before he was sent. 
But he did not always pacify the clearest dictates of conscience ; 
nor silence the calls of the Spirit, as many have done, by tamely 
submitting to the dictates of flesh and blood: for, although he 
long remained silent before the public, on the great subject of the 
gospel message, he finally consented to go at God’s command, 
and ‘preach the unsearchable riches of Christ” to. perishing sin- 
ners ; and accordingly obtained a license from the church; and, 
for about twelve years, “exercised” himself to retain “a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man.” 

As a preacher, Mr. Lee’s talents were respectable and useful, 
though he did not possess them in a pre-eminent degree. Polemi- 
cal divinity, declamation, and exhortation, were his principal 
themes in the pulpit. He generally made out what he took in 
hand, especially against the Calvinistic system, which he believed 
to be dangerous to the souls of men. He was not so celebrated 
for systematic preaching as many are ; but his sermons contained 
no Jess sound divinity, good judgment, or spirituality. In decla- 
mation he certainly excelled: for he seldom employed it, on any 
occasion, or on any subject, without rousing up dormant passions. 
If he declaimed against the vices and follies of men, and particu- 
larly those of his own neighbourhood, his words were commonly 
with power and enervy, striking home conviction of the truths on 
which he dwelt: though indeed many “rejected the counsel of 
God against themselves,” and (to their won cerning; I fear it 
will be proclaimed as on the house top in the last day) sometimes 
indulged in angry passions against the speaker. In exhortation 
he was very energetic and powerful ; and always bad some of the 
choice passages of Scripture at hand, to apply in every case. 
This was one of his strong holds, aud in it he was truly a “son of 
thunder.” When he dwelt on the more pleasing subject of his 
mission, the mighty power of awakening grace was often felt, and 
flames of purest love glowed in the believer’s bosom ; while his 
countenance, tones, gestures, and whole appearance, made the 
most lively and pathetic display of that victorious faith and perfect 
love, which animated all his powers. I-can never forget his zeal 
and spirituality, while he proclaimed in the ears of listening sin- 
ners—‘* We see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour ; 
that he by the grace of God should taste death for every man,” 
and many other similar passages. And will not many who heard 
him repeat‘ Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be ye 
saved,” remember too, and howl in bitter anguish, in the dreary 
regions of eternal death, for rejecting his entreaties, and resisting 
the Saviour whom he held forth to them on the overtures of 
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reconciliation ? And when the keenest horrors of vengeful wrath 
shall prey upon them, and the undying worm of a guilty con- 
science shall gnaw them, and all the ghastly sons of night, the 
ministers of divine justice, shall swarm around them ; then, with 
lamentation, shall they cry out, “Ob that we had but received 
the precious word of the gospel, when it was proclaimed to us 
by that messenger of Christ! But now, alas! alas! his skirts 
are clear of our blood, and he is saved, and we are lost, lost 
for ever !” 

We have said that Mr. Lee was a “son of thunder.” Had you 
heard him ‘cry aloud, and spare not ;” had you heard him “smite 
with his hand, and stamp with his foot,” and “lift up his voice like 
a trumpet,” you would have acquiesced in the sentiment. A 
favourite text with him was, “ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways: 
for why will ye die, oh house of Israel.” And his comment on 
this passage was irresistible, against the reprobation plan. 

The toil and anxious solicitude of this pious “ preacher of right- 
eousness,” for the salvation of precious and immortal souls, were 
not in vain. He lived to see several seals to his ministry ; among 
whom was a young gentleman of respectability, who attended one 
of his wood meetings, to criticise the old gentleman’s language. 
But God sent an arrow, while his servant drew the bow ; and fear 
and trembling, and ‘the pains of hell, got hold on him ;” and he 
never rested until he found redemption in the blood of Jesus. The 
same gentleman is now the Rev. Dr. S****h, a respectable 
preacher, and practitioner of medicine ; whom the Lord has 
raised up to fill the vacant station of our glorified father in Israel. 
The writer too remembers, with gratitude and thanksgiving to 
God and his servant, many of his sermons, exhortations, counsels, 
and prayers; in the latter of which he was no less powerful and 
successful, than in any of the former. The good he did was 
measurably hid from his knowledge, for wiser purposes than we 
can scan. But in the great day he shall know the “ children 
whom God has given” him. 

In the duties of his ‘high and holy calling,” Mr. Lee was 
indefatigable, though he did not often labour out of his own 
neighbourhood. For many years he had regular preaching in his 
own dwelling house, both on the sabbath and other days of the 
week. And although he was generally expected to officiate on the 
sabbath day, (the circuit preachers attended only on other days oi 
the week,) yet he always retained a respectable congregation. 
When there was a house of worship erected several miles distant, 
by Mr. C. H. G t, and the preaching was removed to it, he 
still followed up the appointment, (though he was growing old, and 
was a cripple, from an accidental wound,) and preached once in 
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two weeks, regularly, and often every sabbath; after which he 
uniformly met society, unless he had assistance. He sometimes 
rode several miles to hold meetings in the evening, and would 
always return the same night, to be at his occupation the next 
morning. 

Zealous, and faithful, and holy, as Mr Lee was, he was tempted 
sorely, to fear that his call to the ministry was not genuine ; 
because he had received no more souls for his hire And this 
stratagem was of so long continuance, that he was, finally, almost 
brought to the alternative of resigning his official authority, and 
preaching the gospel no more. This gloomy and malevolent 
scheme of Satan, was much darkened by the impolite and very 
exceptionable conduct of a few hearers, who uniformly became 
restless, and produced restlessness in others, during divine service ; 
and sometimes impudently murmured against the speaker, as they 
left the congregation, for his pointed re smarks to them. It was so 
ordered by Providence, however, that he heard the experience of 
the Rev. Mr. M‘K e on the same subject ; and when he found 
that so good a man, and so excellent a minister, was tempted after 
the same manner, the scheme of the tempter was thwarted, and 
his mind perfectly satisfied that he might be so tempted, and yet 
have a genuine call from Heaven to minister in holy things. 

Like the rest of human race, this happy man was mortal : his 
destiny was, not to abide on earth for ever; nor was it a suitable 
dwelling place for him. He had long been “devoted to the 
skies :” his portion and his all were there. He knew that it was 
‘¢ far better” for him to ‘‘ depart and be with Christ.” His heart 
was not on earth; and as he drew nearer his Father’s house, his 
soul felt more of the power of dying love. His last affliction was 
severe, but of short duration. He was taken ill about 12 o’clock 
at night, and the next morning at 7 o’clock expired. After he 
was taken so dangerously ill, he sent for his children, and gave 
them all his last and dying admonition, and exhorted his compa- 
nion to ‘give up all, and cleave to the Lord.” He said, if he had 
any enemies on earth, he freely forgave them all| For some time 
he had had a presentiment of his departure, which he now gave 
his family to understand, and- added, that he should not long be 
with them. When he had finished his moving address to each one 
of his children, and his afflicted consort, he addressed himself to 
the enemy of souls, in the language of a victor who had fought, 
and conquered, and taken great spoil from his foe: and bidding 
defiance to his last fiery darts, he turned over on his right side, 
with a pleasant smile on his countenance, which was common to 
him when in an ecstacy of joy, and fell asleep in the Redeemer, 
without a struggle or a groan. He died on the 3d day of March, 
1821, in the 35th year of his Christian life, and about the 12th oi 
his ministry ; leaving behind him, to mourn his loss, an aged 
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widow, who was long his ‘companion in tribulation, and in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ,” and five children, not one 
of whom, we fear, is following his father’s footsteps in the way 
to life eternal. May they speedily repent, and turn to God, and 
meet their father in the mansions of endless bliss, whither he is 
gone to enjoy his reward. 

His funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Thomas Beeks, 
whose confidence in, and love for him, were such, that we under- 
stood he even desired the pleasant task. ‘* He rests from his’ 
labours, and his works, which do follow him.” With thee, oh 
righteous Lee, may we rest in the “ bosom of our God,” when our 
work is done! and with thee commingle our joyful songs in the 
loud sounding hallelujahs of the upper sanctuary ! 

Hail! ransom’d spirit hail! thy race is run; 
Thy battle ’s fought,—the crown of life is won! 
“Oh may we catch thy mantle, nobly trace 
Thy every footstep through the realms of grace ! 


And when we quit this animated clod, 
Like thee, adore the Lamb, and soar to God !” 


Sussex Co., (Va.) July 15, 1827. Titus. 





MEMOIR OF MRS. ANNA MATILDA MOORE. 
Communicated for the Methodist Magazin: by her husband, Rev. Jacob Moore. 

Mrs. Anna Matitpa Moore, was the only surviving emld o 
Kidward and Matilda Anderson. She was a native of Chester 
town, Md., was born March 12, 1803, and departed this life 
August 26, 1827. From her childhood she was respecttul, 
affectionate, and obedient to her parents; and amiable in her life 
and manners above what is common. She was educated and 
brought up with a strict and scrupulous regard to her spiritual and 
eternal interests; and her attainments were above ‘the ordinary 
character—such as to render her an interesting, an agreeable, and | 
a useful member of society. Perhaps there is scarcely any station 
that a female is called to occupy, but what she was qualified to 
fill. Her mind was naturally shrewd and discriminating ; and it 
was highly cultivated by reading and improvement. In her dis- 
position she was so modest, and in her deportment so retiring, 
that it was necessary to be well acquainted with her in order to be 
able to estimate her worth ; yet her manners were so affable, and 
her behaviour so sweet and conciliating, that she was calculated 
to render all about her agreeable and happy. Even before she 
embraced religion she was almost every way lovely—lovely in her 
person, lovely in her conduct, lovely in her manners, and lovely in 
her life. But oh! how much more lovely when she put on the Lord 
Jesus, and became adorned with the hidden man of the heart, even 
a meek, a quiet, and a heavenly spirit, which in the sight of God 
is of great price! Then she exhibited all that is calculated to 
ornament and embellish the female character. 
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She professed to obtain salvation by the remission of her sins, 
when she was about nineteen years of age. In the summer of 
1822 she attended a camp meeting, in company with her parents, 
in Queen Ann’s county, nearly opposite Chestertown. At this 
meeting she resolved to give her heart wholly to God, and seek 
the salvation of her soul by faith in the blood of Christ. She had 
been convinced of sin some time before : at this meeting her con- 
victions became more pungent, and after a severe and persevering 
struggle, she was brought into the liberty of the children of God, 
and enabled in her heart to call Jesus Lord by the Holy Ghost. 
This was an event in her life which she recollected with emotions 
of pleasure, and conversed about with great delight. Except some 
unpleasant exercises and temptations, which her mind was laid 
under soon after her conversion, she had uninterrupted peace for 
several months, and felt her whole soul given up to God. Her 
parents, who had always been deeply concerned for her welfare, 
seemed now to take a double interest in her; and their godly 
example, pious precepts, faithful prayers, and wholesome instruc- 
tion, tended greatly to confirm her in the faith of the gospel, and 
facilitate her progress in the divine life. She became a decided 
and uniform Christian, and her advancement towards a state of 
maturity in religious experience was rapid. 

From her conversion till her death, she was uniform and upright 
in her conduct, and adorned the gospel of God her Saviour in all 
her deportment. She took great delight in reading the Scriptures, 
and in hearing the gospel preached, and read and prayed much in 
private by rule and system. She was regular and diligent in 
attending her class meetings ; though, as she often stated, it was 
a considerable cross to her to speak among those, whom she 
believed to have more experience in the deep things of God. But 
her tremours did not prevent her from discharging her duty. She 
helieved the way of the cross to be the way to the crown, and 
experienced that Christian fellowship and conference were calcu- 
lated to promote Christian love and affection. She was among 
the foremost to aid in promoting the interests of religious and 
charitable institutions ; and was, for some time, an active and 
zealous member and officer of the Bible and Sunday school 
societies in Chestertown. 

She informed me that the first religious impressions, that proved 
to be lasting, she received through the instrumentality of a dream, 
concerning her grandfather, Dr. James Anderson, the elder, whose 
death had taken place some time before. She thought he stood 
by her, and admonished her of the necessity of preparing for 
eternity. She was much attached to him, and it is said he had a 
great affection for her, and perhaps on this account the dream 
made the deeper impression. 

The doctor was a physician of great eminence, and a Christian 
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of the first class. He is reported to have been a man of great 
literary and intellectual, as well as religious and _ professional 
endowments. He embraced religion in early life, and attached 
himself to what were then the Methodist societies, in connexion 
with Mr. Wesley, now the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
he continued to be a member till his death, a period of upwards 
of forty years. At that time Methodism was in its infancy in 
this section of the country, and he had to share his portion of the 
difficulties and persecutions common to the Methodists in those 
days. But he was decisive and persevering, and became an 
habitual Christian, and a burning and shining light. His house 
was an asylum for the ministers of the gospel upwards of forty 
years ; and his charity to the poor was extensive. Such was his 
liberality in supporting the gospel, and relieving the wants of the 
needy around him, that from a large and lucrative practice, he 
reserved little more than enough to support his family in a plain 
way, and educate his children. 

Methodism in Chestertown was very closely connected with 
the doctor, and the different branches of his family, for a long 
time ; and until lately they formed no inconsiderable part of the 
society in the village. Within the last few years several have gone 
to their reward in heaven, and others have moved away ; so that 
only two or three families of the pious part of the doctor’s 
descendants remain in the place. — 

We have two churches at this time in Chestertown, one for 
the whites, and one for the coloured ; and the congregations are 
large, respectable, and prosperous. There has been a good revi- 
val in them, -and considerable acquisition to the societies during 
the last summer. The village is included in Kent circuit, which 
embraces that tract of country lying between the Chester and 
Sassafras rivers. This circuit was formed in 1774, was the first 
formed on the peninsula, and about the eighth that was formed on 
the continent. There is still living in the village, a lady who 
embraced religion, and became a member of the societies fifty-four 
years ago. She is the widow of the Rev. John Smith, who was 
received into the travelling connexion in 1784, and died in the 
same connexion in 1813. Old mother. Smith informed me but a 
few days ago, that she joined the first class that was formed on the 
circuit, which was organized at her mother’s house. At that time 
there were but ten preachers in the connexion, and between 
eleven and twelve hundred members belonging to the societies in 
this country. She has lived to see the preachers multiplied to 
upwards of fifteen hundred, and the members to upwards of three 
hundred and eighty thousand; and in all probability an equal 
number of such as were awakened and converted through the 
instrumentality of the Methodists have entered into their reward. 
* This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” The 
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old lady is upwards of seventy-three years of age, is much enfeebled 
by a succession of paralytic shocks, and is waiting patiently till 
her change shall come, that she may join the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have entered into rest since she commenced her 
Christian journey. 

It is to be presumed that Kent circuit at first included a much 
larger extent of territory than it does at this time ; as it was sup- 
plied with three or four preachers annually for several years, and 
was the only circuit on the peninsula till 1778, when Caroline 
was added. In a very few years the work was so extended through 
this region, that Delaware, Sussex, Dorchester, Talbot, and 
Somerset circuits were taken in. Mr. Asbury and old father 
Garrettson were among the principal instruments in forming these 
circuits. They encountered many difficulties, and suffered much 
persecution for the sake of their divine Master. Not more than 
three miles from where I write, the latter was whipped, and 
thrown from his horse, and almost deprived of life for the testi- 
mony of Jesus. But how has the state of things changed! There 
are now on the peninsula two presiding elders’ districts, fifteen 
circuits, about forty preachers belonging to the travelling con- 
nexion, and nearly twenty thousand members belonging to the 
church, white and coloured. 

A sketch of Methodism in the peninsula, from the commence- 
ment till the present time, furnished for the Magazine, would be a 
desideratum. Scarcely any thing affords more interest than such 
sketches as have been furnished by Theophilus Arminius and other 
brethren And besides, they will furnish data for those who in 
future may write Methodist history. At this time materials might 
be collected for tolerably satisfactory sketches, as there are still 
living, on almost all the circuits, some persons whose membership 
is nearly or quite coeval with the rise of Methodism in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. The longer it is delayed the more diffi- 
cult it will be. As a church we ought to awake up to this subject, 
i every part of the connexion. Our religious periodicals, and 
other sources, will furnish the materials of our history from the 
present time onward ; but nearly up to the present period mate- 
rials are scarce, and must continue to be so, in regard to our past 
history, if a general effort be not made soon. It is to be hoped 
that some person who has opportunity, leisure, and qualifications, 
will undertake to furnish a sketch of our rise, progress, and suc- 
cess, in this region.* 

But to return to the principal subject of this memoir. I became 
personally acquainted with her at her father’s house, between two 
and three years ago; and from the commencement we contracted 


* We fully agree in this sentiment, and hope the writer, or some one else equally 
able, will set about the work immediately, Such historical sketches are read with 
great interest and profit.—Editors. 
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a regard for each other, and formed a friendship, that I have no 
doubt will be lasting as eternity, if I should be so happy as to meet 
her in the kingdom of God. The family possessed a charm which 
became irresistible ; ; they had made me weicome to their hospi- 
table mansion ;—which had for several years been an asylum for 
the ministers of the gospel ;—and I spent many pleasant hours 
with them, according to my opportunity in performing my different 
tours round the district. Anna Matilda’s friendship and mine 
advanced by degrees, till the spring of 1526, when I divulged my 
mind to her on the subject of marriage After we had deliberately 
weighed and considered the subject, and prayed and taken coun- 
sel, we agreed to add to a union of hearts and affections a union 
of hands and interests. We believed that our eye was single to 
the glory of God and our own mutual happiness, “and that we 
heard a voice behind us, saying, this is the way, walk ye in it.” 
And herein I am sure we were not mistaken. 

She was deeply sensible of the importance of marrying in the 
Lord, and was resolved not to be united to any man, unless he 
was first united to Christ. In this weighty matter it was her pri- 
mary object to be joined to one that would help her to serve God, 
and encourage her to persevere in her Christian course. For she 
often remarked that she believed if she had married a man of no 
religion, she should have backslidden from God, and, in all proba- 
bility, have lost her soul. Some time before our union, a friend 
informed her, that a report was in circulation that an attachment 
existed between her and a Mr. , a person destitute of religion. 
She replied, “No! whenever I marry, it will be for eternity as well 
as time!” But notwithstanding the correctness of her views 
and the sincerity of her intentions, in regard to this subject, her 
motives were impugned, and she was charged with being under 
the influence of base and grovelling principles, principles of which 
she was incapable. But so it is predicted, “ They that will live 
godiy in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” if he who was 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, did not escape 
slander and defamation, how shall even the most innocent and 
upright of his followers escape ? 

Our engagement was finally ratified on the 12th of September, 
1826. We received each other as a blessing from the Lord, and 
felt that we loved each other for the sake of him who married hu- 
man nature, that he might redeem a lost world. Our happiness 
was complete. Oh! *twas too complete to be lasting. We read 
together, and sung together, and prayed together, and conversed 
together, and endeavoured to serve God together. Our happiness 
appeared to be more than human ; I really thought that in a high 
degree it was spiritual and divine. But so far as it depended upon 
our union, our friendship, and our mutual assistance, so far it de- 
pended upon the life of a mortal creature, and was derived through 
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a human medium, and was liable every hour to be interrupted by 
the cold hand of death. It has been interrupted, after I had 
enjoyed her society but a little more than eleven months, and she 
is removed to the society of immortals. 

Her aims, her wishes, her views, and her pursuits, seemed to 
be so congenial with my own; and she so far surpassed every 
thing I had expected in a creature encompassed about with infirmity, 
that frequently my heart would melt within me, and my eyes over- 
flow with tears of gratitude to God for such a friend. She was 
one of the purest diamonds of the deepest water, selected, and 
now laid up with the jewels of her Master. 

She manifested a deep solicitude for my usefulness, and the 
interests of Zion. She often encouraged me amidst the arduous 
toils and labours of the ministry, and greatly rejoiced at the pros- 
perity of religion. 

For several months before her death, she had strong presenti- 
ments that her time was short. It was the topic of frequent con- 
versation ; and she seemed to speak of it almost as though she was 
certain she should not live long, notwithstanding she enjoyed good 
health. She stated her wishes respecting her j infant, if it should 
survive her, and desired me to be buried by her at my death. She 
made several other dying requests,—though she was in life and 
health,—for all which she assigned reasons. After she had com- 
municated her wishes to me, she informed her mother that she 
had made her will, and assigned as a reason for doing so, that she 
believed she should not live long. A preparation for her change 
was the subject of almost daily conversation. She spoke of an 
entire fitness for heaven with great solicitude, and for several 
months appeared to be earnestly groaning for full redemption in 
the blood of Christ. Indeed her life seemed to be a constant effort 
to please her God first, and then her husband and her parents. 

Her constitutional habit, together with the humbling views she 
had of herself, and the exalted conceptions she entertained of the 
grandeurs of the Godhead, of the purity of the divine law, and of 
that holiness without which none shall see the Lord, induced her, 
notwithstanding the sweetness of her tempers, the spirituality of her 
conversation, and her evident growth in grace, in some instances, 
to hesitate respecting her religious attainments, and lament that 
she was not more conformed to the will and image of God. At 
other times she would express herself with more confidence, and 
her joys would appear to rise almost to raptures. 

The last conversation we had on the subject of Christian expe- 
rience, was on the second night previous to her death. We en- 
tered into each other’s feelings, and conversed closely and without 
reserve. She wept and made supplication, and her whole soul 
appeared to agonize for all the fulness of the grace of Christ: and 
a more sincere soul I think I never met with. After this I had no 
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opportunity to converse with her : she was soon taken unwell, and 
for thirty hours endured the most excruciating pain; when she 
was delivered of a fine son. She survived about an hour, and 
sunk down into the arms of death, on Sunday morning, Aug. 26, 
1827. The next day her funeral was attended, and an appropriate 
discourse was delivered on the occasion, at her father’s dwelling, 
in Queen Ann’s, to a mourning audience, by the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, from ‘I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day,” 2 Tim. 


iv, 7, 8. 


Her remains were deposited in the Methodist burying 


ground at Church hill, to be raised at the last day, in honour and 
glory, and in union with the soul to be immortalized for ever. 
“She then, new rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shall shine, 


Revive with ever during bloom, 
Safe from diseases and decline.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CHRISTIAN 


PERFECTION. 


(Concluded from page 105.) 


Bur that the really godly and 
sincere may not come under such 
a censure,—for some I know, have 
opposed the name, while they sub- 
stantially held the thing,—let us 
consider what is the ground of that 
prejudice that opposes what the 
Scriptures so frequently mention, 
and what Jesus Christ so solemnly 
inculcates. When St. Paul says, 
he “‘ warns every man, and teaches 
every man in all wisdom, that he 
may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus,’—he must mean 
something. What then is this 
something? It must mean that 
‘holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” Call it by 
what name we please, it must im- 
ply the pardon of all transgression, 
and the removal of the whole hody 
of sin and death; for this must 
take place before we can be “ like 
him,” and “ see him as he is,” in 
the effulgence of his own glory. 
This fitness then, to appear before 
God, and thorough preparation for 


eternal glory, is what I plead for, 
pray for, and heartily recommend 
to all true believers, under the name 
of Christian perfection. Had I a 
better name, one more energetic, 
one with a greater plenitude of 
meaning, one more worthy of the 
efficacy of the blood that bought 
our peace, and cleanseth from all 
unrighteousness,—I would gladly 
adopt and use it. Even the word 
perfection has, in some relations, 
so many qualifications and abate- 
ments that cannot comport with 
that full and glorious salvation 
recommended in the gospel, and 
bought and sealed by the blood of 
the cross, that I would gladly lay 
it by, and employ a word more po- 
sitive and unequivocal in its mean- 
ing, and more worthy of the merit 
of the infinite atonement of Christ, 
and of the energy of his almighty 
Spirit: but there is none in our 
language; which I deplore as an 
inconvenience and a loss. 

Why then are there so many, 
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even among sincere and godly mi- 
nisters and people, who are so 
much opposed to the term, and so 
much alarmed at the profession ? I 
answer,—1. Because they think no 
man can be fully saved from sin in 
this life. I ask, where is this, in 
unequivocal words, written in the 
New Testament? Where, in that 
book, is it intimated that sin is 
never wholly destroyed till death 
takes place, and the soul and the 
body are separated ?—No where. 
In the popish baseless doctrine of 
purgatory, this doctrine, with more 
rational consequences, is_ held. 
This doctrine allows, that so inve- 
terate is sin, that it cannot be 
wholly destroyed even in death, 
and that a penal fire, in a middle 
state between heaven and hell, is 
necessary to atone for that which 
the blood of Christ had not can 
celled; and to purge from that, 
which the energy of the Almighty 
Spirit had not cleansed before 
death. 

Even papists could not see that 
a moral evil was detained in the 
soul, through its physical connex- 
ion with the body ; and that it re- 
quired the dissolution of this phy- 
sical connexion, before the moral 
contagion could be removed. Pro- 
testants, who profess, and most 
certainly possess, a better faith, 
are they alone that maintain the 
death bed purgatory: and how po- 
sitively do they hold out death as 
the complete deliverer from all 
corruption, and the final destroyer 
of sin, as if it were revealed in 
every page of the Bible ; whereas 
there is not one passage in the 
sacred volume, that says any such 
thing. Were this true, then death, 
far from being the last enemy, 
would be the last and best friend, 
and the greatest of all deliverers : 
for, if the last remains of all the 
indwelling sin of all believers is 
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to be destroyed by death, (and a 
fearful mass this will make,) then, 
death that removes it, must be the 
highest benefactor of mankind. 
The truth is, he is neither the cause 
nor the means of its destruction. 
It is the blood of Jesus alone that 
cleanseth from all unrighteousness. 

2. Itis supposed that indwelling 
sin is useful even to true believers ; 
‘‘ because it humbles them, and 
keeps them low in their own esti- 
mation.” A little exainination will 
show that this is contrary to the 
fact. It is generally, if not univer- 
sally, allowed, that pride is of the 
essence of sin, if not its very 
esse.ce; and the root whence all 
moral obliquity flows. How then 
can pride humble us? fs not this 
absurd? Where is there a sincere 
Christian, be his creed what it 
may, that does not deplore his 
proud, rebellious, and unsubdued 
heart and will, as the cause of all 
his wretchedness ; the thing that 
mars his best sacrifices, and pre- 
vents his communion with God? 
How often do such people say or 
sing, both in their public and pri- 
vate devotions,— 

‘¢ But pride, that busy sin, 
Spoils all that I perform!” 
Were there no pride, there would 
be no sin; and the heart from 
which it is cast out, has the humi- 
lity, meekness, and gentleness of 
Christ implanted in its stead. 

But stiil itis alleged as an indu- 
bitable fact, that, “‘a man is hum- 
bled under a sense of indwelling 
sin.” I grant that they who see, 
and feel, and deplore, their indwell- 
ing sin, are humbled: but is it the 
sin that humbles them? No: it is 
the grace of God, that shows and 
condemns the sin, that humbles us. 
Neither the devil nor his work will 
ever show themselves. Pride 
works frequently under a dense 
mask, and will often assume the 











garb of humility : how true is that 
saying, and of how many is it the 
language ! 
<¢ Proud I am my wants to see, 
Proud of my humility.” 

And, to conceal his working, even 
Satan himself is transformed into 
an angel of light. It appears then, 
that we attribute this boasted hu- 
miliation to a wrong cause: we 
never are humbled under a sense 
of indwelling sin, till the Spirit of 
God drags it to the light, and 
shows us, not only its horrid de- 
formity, but its hostility to God ; 
and he manifests it, that he may 
take it away: but a false opinion 
causes many to hug the monster, 
and to contemplate their chains 
with complacency ! 

3. It has been objected to this 
perfection, this perfect work of 
God in the soul, that, ‘‘ the greater 
sense we have of our own sinful- 
ness, the more will Christ be ex- 
alted in the eye of the soul: for if 
the thing were possible, that a man 
might be cleansed from all sin in 
this life, he would feel no need of 
a Saviour ; Christ would be under- 
valued by him, as no longer need- 
ing his saving power.” This ob- 
jection mistakes the whole state of 
the case. How is Christ exalted 
in the view of the soul? Howis it 
that he becomes precious to us? 
Is it not from a sense of what he 
has done for us; and what he has 
done inus? Did any man ever love 
God, till he had felt that God loved 
him? Do we not love him because 
he first loved us? Is it the name 
Jesus, that is precious to us? or 
Jesus the Saviour, saving us from 
our sins? Is all our confidence 
placed in him, because of some one 
saving act? or, because of his con- 
tinual operation as the Saviour? 
Can any effect subsist without its 
cause? Must not the cause con- 
tinue to operate in order to main- 
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tain the effect?- Do we value a 
good cause more for the instanta- 
neous production of a good and 
important effect, than we do for its 
continual energy, exerted to main- 
tain that good and important ef- 
fect! All these questions can be 
answered by a child. What is it 
that cleanseth the soul, and de- 
stroys sin? Is it not the mighty 
power of the grace of God? What 
is it that keeps the soul clean? Is 
it not that same power dwelling in 
us? No more can an effect subsist 
without its cause, than a sancti- 
fied soul abide in holiness without 
the indwelling Sanctifier. When 
Christ casts out the strong armed 
man, he takes away that armour in 
which he trusted; he spoils his 
goods ; he cleanses and enters into 
the house; so that the heart be- 
comes the habitation of God 
through the Spirit. Can then a 
man undervalue that Christ, who 
not only blotted out his iniquity, 
but cleansed his soul from all sin ; 
and whose presence and inward 
mighty working, constitute all his 
happiness ?—Impossible ! Jesus 
was never so highly valued, so in- 
tensely loved, so affectionately 
obeyed, as now. The great Sa- 
viour has not his highest glory 
from his atoning and redeeming 


acts, but from the manifestation ot 


his saving power. 

He was incarnated, suffered, 
died, and rose again from the dead, 
that he might make an atonement 
for the world, and save his people 
from their sins. It is only when 
‘‘ the thoughts of our hearts are pu- 
rified by the inspiration of his Holy 
Spirit, that we perfectly love him, 
and worthily magnify his name.” 
We never properly know his worth, 
nor feel our obligation to him, till 
we feel that he has blotted out our 
sin, and healed the infected streams 
of our fallen nature. Now, only, 
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can the saved soul sing the new 
song,—* Unto him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Fa- 
ther, be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen,” Rev. i, 5,6. 

4. “But the persons who pro- 
fess to have been made thus per- 
fect, are proud and supercilious, 
and their whole conduct says to 
their neighbours, “ Stand by, lam 
holier than thou.” No person that 
acts so, has ever received this grace. 


He is either a hypocrite, or a self 


deceiver. Those who have receiv- 
ed it, are full of meekness, gentle- 
ness, and long suffering: they love 
God with all their hearts; they 
love even their enemies; love the 
whole human family, and are ser- 
vants of all. They know, they 
have nothing but what they have 
received. In the splendour of God’s 
holiness, they feel themselves ab- 
sorbed. They have neither light, 
power, love, nor happiness, but 
from their indwelling Saviour. 
Their holiness, though it fills the 
soul, yet is only a drop from the 
infinite ocean. The flame of their 
love, though it penetrate their 
whole being, is only a spark from 
the incomprehensible Sun of right- 
eousness. In a spirit, and in a 
way, which none but themselves 
can fully comprehend and feel, 
they can say or sing,— 
‘¢ T loath myself when God I see, 
And into nothing fall ; 


Content that Christ exalted be, 
And God is all in all,” 


It has been no small mercy to 
me, that in the course of my reli- 
gious life, I have met with many 
persons who professed that the 
blood of Christ had saved them 
from all sin; and whose profession 
was sustained by an immaculate 
life : but I never knew one of them 
that was not of the spirit as above 
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described. They were men of the 
strongest faith, the purest love, the 
holiest affections, the most obedi- 
ent lives, and the most useful in 
society. I have seen such walking 
with God for many years : and as 
I had the privilege of observing 
their walk in life, so have I been 
privileged with their testimony at 
death, when their sun appeared to 
grow broader and brighter at its 
setting; and though they came 
through great tribulation, they 
found that their robes were washed 
and made white through the blood 
ofthe Lamb. They fully witnessed 
the grand effects which in this life 
flow from justification, adoption, 
and sanctification: viz. assurance 
of God’s love ; peace of conscience; 
joy in the Holy Ghost ; increase of 
grace; and perseverance in the 
same to the end of their lives. Oh 
God! let my death be like that of 
these righteous ; and let my end 
be like theirs! Amen. ‘ 
5. It is scarcely worth mention- 
ing another objection that has been 
started by the ignorant, the worth- 
less, and the wicked: ** The people 
that profess this, leave Christ out 
of the question: they either think 
that they have purified their own 
hearts, or that they have gained 
their pretended perfection by their 
own merits.”.—Nothing can be 
more false than this calumny. I 
know the people well, in whose 
creed thedoctrine of salvation from 
all sin in this life, is a prominent 
article. But that people hold most 
conscientiously, that all our salva- 
tion, from the first dawn of light in 
the soul, to its entry into the king- 
dom of glory, is all by and through 
Christ. He alone convinces the 
soul of sin, justifies the ungodly, 
sanctifies the unholy, preserves in 
the state of salvation, and brings to 
everlasting blessedness. No soul 
ever was, or can be, saved, but 
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‘hrough his agony and _ bloody 
sweat, his cross and passion, his 
death and burial, his glorious resur- 
rection and ascension, and con- 
tinued intercession at the right 
hand of God. 

We have sung, and we will sing 
unto the end,— 

*¢ Jesus’ blood, through earth and skies, 

Mercy! free, boundless mercy ! cries,” 

If men would but spend as much 
time in fervently calling upon God 
to cleanse the blood that he has not 
cleansed, as they spend in decry- 
ing this doctrine, what a glorious 
state of the church should we soon 
witness ! Instead of compounding 
with iniquity, and tormenting their 
minds to find out with how little 
grace they may be saved, they 
would renounce the devil and all 
his works ; and be determined ne- 
ver to rest till they had found that 
he had bruised him under their 
feet, and that the blood of Christ 
had cleansed them from all un- 
righteousness. Why is it that men 
will not try how far God will save 
them? nor leave off praying and 
believing for more and more, till 
they find that God has held his 
hand. When they find that their 
agonizing faith and prayer receive 
no farther answer, then, and not till 
then, they may conclude, that God 
will be no farther gracious, and that 
he will not save to the uttermost, 
them who come unto him through 
Christ Jesus. 

6. But it is farther objected, that 
even St. Paul himself denies this 
doctrine of perfection,—disclaim- 
ing it in reference to himself: 
*‘ Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect ; 
but I follow after,’? Phil. iii, 12. 
This place is mistaken: the apostle 
is not speaking of his restoration 
to the image of God; but to his 
completing his ministerial course, 
and receiving the crown of martyr- 
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dom ; as I have fully shown in my 
Notes on this place, and to which 
I must beg to.refer the reader. 

7. There is another point that 
has been produced, at least indi- 
rectly, in the form of an objection 
to this doctrine: ‘“‘ Where are 
those adult, those perfect Chris- 
tians ?—We know none such: but 
we have heard that some persons 
professing those extraordinary de- 
grees of holiness have become 
scandalous in their lives.”—When 
a question of this kind is asked by 
one who fears God, and earnestly 
desires his salvation, and only 
wishes to have full evidence that 
the thing is attainable, that he may 
shake himself from the dust and 
arise and go up to possess the good 
land, it deserves to be seriously 
answered. ‘To such I would say, 
There may be several even in the 
circle of your own religious ac- 
quaintance, whose evil tempers and 
unholy affections God has destroy- 
ed, and having filled them with his 
own holiness, they are enabled to 
love him with all their heart, soul, 
mind, and strength; and their 
neighbour as themselves. But such 
make no public professions ; their 
conduct, their spirit, the whole 
tenor of their life, is theirtestimony. 
Again, there .may be none such 
among your religious acquaintance, 
because they do not know their pri- 
vilege, or they unfortunately sit un- 
der a ministry where the doctrine 
is decried ; and in such congrega- 
tions and churches, holiness never 
abounds: men are too apt to be 
slothful, and unfaithful to the grace 
they have received: they need not 
their minister’s exhortations to be- 
ware of looking for, or expecting, 
a heart purified from all unright- 
eousness. Striving, or agonizing 
to enter in at the strait gate, is not 
pleasant work to flesh and blood ; 
and — are glad to have any thing 
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to countenance their spiritual indo- 
lence; and such ministers have 
always a powerful coadjutor; the 
father of lies, and the spirit of error, 
will work in the unrenewed heart, 
filling it with darkness and preju- 
dice and unbelief: no wonder then 
that in such places, and under such 
a ministry, there is no man that 
can be presented perfect in Christ 
_ Jesus. But wherever the trumpet 
gives a certain sound, and the peo- 
ple go forth to battle, headed by 
the Captain of their salvation ; there 
the foe is routed, and genuine be- 
lievers are brought into the liberty 
of the children of God. 

As to some having professed to 
have received this salvation, and 
afterwards become scandalous in 
their lives, (though in all my long 
ministerial labours, and extensive 
religious acquaintance, I never 
found but one example,) I would 
just observe, that they might pos- 
sibly have been deceived ; thought 
they had what they had not; or 
they might have become unfaithful 
to that grace and lost it ; and this 
is possible through the whole range 
ofa state of probation. There have 
been angels who kept not their first 
estate ; and we all know, to our 
cost, that he who was the head and 
fountain of the whole family, who 
was made in the image and like- 
ness of God, sinned against God, 
and fell from that state. And so 
may any of his descendants fall 
from any degree of the grace of 
God while in their state of proba- 
tion; and any man, and every man 
must fall, whenever he or they 
cease to watch unto prayer, and 
cease to be workers together with 
God. Faith must ever be kept in 
lively exercise, working by love ; 
and that love is only safe, when 
found exerting its energies in the 
path of obedience. An objection 
of this kind against the doctrine of 
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Christian perfection, will apply as 
forcibly against the whole revela- 
tion of God, as it can do against 
one of the doctrines ; because that 
revelation brings the account of the 
defection of angels and of the fall 
of man. The truth is, no doctrine 
of God stands upon the knowledge, 
experience, faithfulness, or unfaith- 
fulness of man: it stands on the 
veracity of God who gave it. If 
there were not a man to be found 
who was justified freely through 
the redemption that is by Jesus ; 
yet the doctrine of justification by 
faith is true; for it is a doctrine 
that stands on the truth of God. 
And suppose not one could be 
found in all the churches of Christ, 
whose heart was purified from all 
unrighteousness ; and who loved 
God and man with all his regene- 
rated powers ; yet the doctrine of 
Christian perfection would still be 
true; for Christ was manifested 
that he might destroy the work of 
the devil; and his blood cleanseth 
from all unrighteousness. And 
suppose every man be a liar, God 
is true. 

It is not the profession of a doc- 
trine that establishes its truth ; it 
is the truth of God, from which it 
has proceeded. Man’s experience 
may illustrate it; but it is God’s 
truth that confirms it. 

In all cases of this nature, we 
must for ever cease from man, im- 
plicitly. credit God’s testimony, and 
look to him, in and through whom 
all the promises of God are yea 
and amen.—Dr. Adam Clarke. 





A SHORT MAXIM FROM AN OLD 
WRITER. 


He that believeth the gospel 
with hearty love and liking, as the 
most excellent truth, will certainly, 
with the like heartiness, believe on 
Christ for his salvation. 


Review of Rev. H. B. Bascom’s Inaugural Address. 
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REVIEW. 


Inaugural Address delivered before the board of trustees of Madison College, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 15, 1827. By the Rev. H. B. Bascom, Principal. pp. 40. 


IGNorRANCcE and irreligion seem 
to stamp man’s natural character. 
To raise him, therefore, to his true 
dignity in the scale of creation, 
learning and religion must lend 
their combined influence. All those 
advantages which civilized man has 
over the mere barbarian, result 
from education ; but to render him 
fit to act his part with becoming 
dignity as a rational accountable 
being, religion must exert its hal- 
lowing and controlling influence on 
his heart and life. A mere capa- 
city to learn, to reason conclusively 
from existing facts, is that which 
distinguishes the human from the 
brute creation; for all those higher 
distinctions he is indebted to the 
arts, to habits, to the moral and 
intellectual refinements of civilized 
life. 

Among philosophers it has been 
@ question, which is susceptible ot 
the greatest sum of human happi- 
ness, the civilized man or the mere 
barbarian. Whether the untutored 
Indian, who lounges under the 
shadow of his forests in the hot 
summer’s day, or thoughtlessly 
prostrates himself on the banks of 
the flowing streams from which he 
has slaked his thirst, and depend- 
ing upon the precariousness of the 
chase for his temporary support, 
enjoys more substantial bliss, than 
the man whose mental improve- 
ment, and other advantages of civil- 
ized life, create those more refined 
sensibilities on which the various 
objects around him play and exert 
their influence. Though this ques- 
tion may be thought not to admit 
of an easy solution, yet we think it 
may be safely decided in favour of 
civilized life, especially if virtue, in 
the best sense of that word, be 


added to other advantages. It is 
true, in respect to the enjoyments 
of refined lite, one who had filled 
up the measure of his days with 
them as fully, doubtless, as any 
that ever preceded or followed him, 
has left this melancholy reflection, 
as the result of his long and painful 
experience :—“ Vanity of vanities, 
ali is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
Has not the same melancholy note 
vibrated upon the heart of every 
sensualist throughout every gene- 
ration? Solomon, who uttered 
those words, was a king. He there- 
fore enjoyed all the pleasures that 
the most sumptuous court could 
afford. How much those in more 
retired situations may exceed him 
in real enjoyment, can be learned 
only by mingling in their society, 
and listening to their tales of sor- 
row or of joy. After all, however, 
do not most of those doleful com- 
plaints arise either from that ex- 
cessive indulgence which produces 
satiety, or from too intently behold- 
ing the dark side of the picture of 
human life ? 

In spite of all the fluctuations of 
life, the ebbing and flowing of hu- 
man passions, and the heart sick- 
ening tales of disappointed love or 
ambition, there seems to be an in- 
fallible test by which we may as- 
certain, with tolerable exactness, 
whether the pleasures of this life 
do not more than counterbalance 
its pains. In the midst of the la- 
bours, the pains, the disappoint- 
ments, to which mankind are occa- 
sionally subjected, there are few 
only who will not prefer the length- 
ening out of life to death, even in 
its mildest form. And the few 
exceptions to this general rule, in 
which suicide has been ealled to 

















aid in violently terminating the 
days of the pining lite-weary mor- 
tal, so far from weakening the 
strength of the argument, only tend 
to give it the greater force. The 
horror felt by the survivors, when- 
ever self murder is committed, 
whatever may have been the cir- 
cumstances under which the crime 
was perpetrated, is proof that the 
common sentiment of mankind de- 
cides in favour of our position, 
namely, that after all the doleful 
lamentations of the discontented, 
arising from mortified ambition or 
disappointed love, that the real 
pleasures of life are more in num- 
ber than its pains ; and that conse- 
quently we greatly prefer its con- 
tinuance to its extinction, however 
much we may at times sigh and 
groan under its pains and burdens. 

Indeed to decide otherwise 
would be to accuse our Maker. It 
cannot be denied without impiety, 
that the happiness of all rational 
creatures is the final cause of 
their existence ; as it unquestion- 
ably is also of all the dispensations 
of God towards them. Moved to 
action by a motive so benevolent, 
the Author of our existence has 
endued us with a capacity for 
pleasure, and also surrounded us 
with all those objects with which 
that capacity may be filled, and 
which are calculated to administer 
to our enjoyment, to gratify every 
reasonable desire, so that nothing 
should be wanting on His part to 
our complete happiness. Hf we are 
not happy, therefore, it is our own 
fault. Misery results from a per- 
verted use of God’s blessings. Our 
depraved appetites assume a lordly 
influence over our judgments, and 
convert the means of happiness 
into instruments of cruelty and 
misery. Whenever the law of our 
nature is contravened by a wrong 
use of any of our powers, by an 
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excessive indulgence in any of tiie 
lawful enjoyments of Ife, or a too 
scrupulous refraining from them, 
we suffer the penalty, pain and 
misery, in exact proportion to our 
aberrations from the straight for- 
ward path of duty. 

Thus endowed and thus sur- 
rounded, he whose capacity is the 
most comprehensive, can take the 
largest range of thought, is suscept- 
ible of the largest measure of en- 
joyment. It is true, that which 
makes us susceptible of pleasure, 
renders us liabie to pain. Hence 
those persons whose imagination is 
lively, who are possessed of a 
sprightly and active disposition, 
seizing an object with avidity, are 
often exposed to those acute sen- 
Sations of pain, which produce the 
most exquisite sorrow, while others, 
less sensitive, remain unmoved, 
though surrounded by the same 
circumstances. Their pleasures, 
however, are proportionally great. 
And who that has ever felt the 
pleasures arising from pure friend- 
ship, from contemplating the beau- 
ty of truth, the sublimity of nature, 
the exquisite order and harmony of 
the universe, and above all, the 
perfections of the great Author of 
our being, though sometimes in- 
terrupted by pain and sorrow, would 
wish to exchange it for the morbid 
insensibility of the stoic, the apa- 
thy of the narrow hearted misan- 
thrope, or the stupid enjoyments 


_ of the brute ? 


To man, therefore, civilized, re- 
fined by the fire of Christianity, 
belong those pure joys, those last- 
ing pleasures, for which he was 
made. Let his capacity be im- 
proved by education, and he shall 
soar aloft, rismg to those pure re- 
gions of intellectual enjoyments, 
which are his proper element, not, 
in the mean time, disdaining to 
‘‘pather up the fragments” of 
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pleasure which are strewed along 
the path of this life. He eats and 
drinks to live, and enjoys with a 
glad and thankful heart, ‘ the fruit 
of his labour.” 

But what is education? Is it not 
all that mental discipline, which, 
commenced by the tuition of a ju- 
dicious nurse, is carried forward by 
the wisdom and tenderness of the 
intelligent mother, and progresses 
under the guidance of the more ex- 
perienced teacher, until childhood 
is exchanged for manhood? The 
tongue of the child is first taught to 
lisp in broken accents, to him in- 
deed unintelligible, until his mind, 
buoyant and elastic, receives the 
impressions the words are designed 
to make ; and then bending under 
the influence of surrounding ob- 
- jects, made intelligible and instruc- 
tive by the daily lessons of a wise 
instructer, he is finally loaded with 
arich cluster of various knowledge. 
It then becomes the pupil himself 
to arrange in due order, as a careful 
mechanic would his toois, the se- 
veral species of knowledge he has 
acquired, that when circumstances 
shall call for its exercise, it may be 
at ready command. Education, 
therefore, takes a wide range. The 
vast field opened for improvement 
cannot be surveyed in a moment. 
Neither will its*rich treasures be 
laid open by a slight and superficial 
survey. lt comprehends all that 
is done for the person over and 
above what nature and his own 
energies might have accomplished. 
The materials formed by the God 
of nature, are taken in hand by this 
skilful moral architect, tested in the 
crucible of a strict and vigilant 
course of instruction, and finally 
prepared to fill up with exactness 
some of the niches in the temple of 
science. Let those who prefer 
ignorance to knowledge, barbarism 
to the refinements of civilized life, 


under the pleasing dream that the 
former, because they are the most 
congenial to the sluggish nature of 
fallen man, are to be preferred, 
banish themselves to the forests of 
the untaught Indian, and regale 
themselves with his pipe and string 
of wampum, lounge with him in 
blessed indolence, or hunt with him 
for a pastime ; but let them not 


forget that they must also suffer - 


with him when he is hungry or na- 
ked, fight with him when he be- 
comes revengeful, and finally die 
with him,—not knowing whither he 
is going, or what he is to be, a 
crawling reptile or a bird of flight, 
a prowling beast of the forest, or a 
shrub on which another beast may 
browse—when he can no longer 
live to enjoy the supreme delights 
of heathenism and barbarity. 

We have dwelt the longer on 
this subject because there are ma- 
ny who would start at the idea of 
preferring, in theory, the ignorance 
and brutish enjoyments of barbari- 
ans to the more refined pleasures 
of civilized life, nevertheless give 
partial effect to the absurd maxim 
by their conduct. Instead of im- 
proving their faculties according to 
their capacity and opportunities, 
while away their time in mental 
indolence, and are seldom roused ta 
action, except it be to declaim 
against education. On this subject, 
without ever suspecting that they 
are degrading themselves to the 
level of those very barbarians 
whom they affect to despise, they 
betray a zeal worthy a better cause. 
Indeed they do not despise learn- 
ing. This they think they have. 
They are willing too that there 
should be Jearned.lawyers, physi- 
cians, &c ; but learned ministers 
their very soul abhors. Here, in 
the pulpit, the more ignorance is 
put, the brighter it shines! Much 
learning a the preacher mad! 
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Was there ever such a paradox! 
fitter for a heathen temple than for 
a Christian church. 

We do not, indeed, intend to af- 
firm, that what is called a classical 
education is essential to a gospel 
minister. In doing this we should 
contradict all our former profes- 
sions. But neither do we mean to 
say it is useless. This would be 
more preposterous still. There are, 
however, other ways of acquiring 
knowledge. And these ways are 
within the reach of every person 
desirous of availing himself of their 
advantages. Let him, therefore, 
who would not be justly despised 
for want of respecting himself, 
earnestly acquaint himself with all 
those branches of knowledge which 
are essential to his usefulness in 
life ; and then let him apply it with 
all the might God has given him to 
experimental and practical pur- 
poses ; then shall he shine as a 
brilliant star in the church of God. 

Neither has our church been in- 
attentive to the importance of this 
subject. Though we have not 
engaged in it with all that united 
zeal and perseverance which indi- 
cate a determination to ensure 
success, insulated and partial at- 
tempts have been made to found 
schools and to establish colleges. 
But from the partial failures of 
some of these literary institutions, 
some have drawn the conclusion, 
that attention to these things was 
uot within the legitimate sphere of 
our operations; that our calling 
was of a more peculiar and appro- 
priate character; that to awaken 
and convert sinners was our more 
especial duty. 

How far facts may warrant this 
conclusion we will not now inquire. 
That a gracious Providence has 
seen fit to use our ministry for the 
purpose of rousing a slumbering 
world seems indisputable. That 
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this, however, is its exclusive call- 
ing, is not equally clear. 

At an early period of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s ministerial labours, he founded 
a school at Kingswood, designed 
chiefly for the benefit of those 
itinerant preachers, whose calling 
would not allow them to attend 
to the education of their own chil- 
dren. It still stands as a monu- 
ment of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of its founder. Latterly a 
kindred institution, called Wood- 
house Grove School, has been 
established by the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Conference in England. 
These two nurseries of religion 
and learning have been, and are 
still, of vast utility to the nsing 
generation of that connexion. 

Nor have the American Metho- 
dists been indifferent to a subject 
of such magnitude. No sooner 
had Dr. Coke succeeded in organ- 
izing the societies in this country 
into a separate church, than he, 
seconded with the endeavours ot 
bishop Asbury, proceeded to esta- 
blish a seminary of learning, which, 
from the names of its two principal 
founders, was called Cokesbury 
college. How far this might have 
answered the design of its benevo- 
lent founders and patrons, had its 
permanency been secured, we can- 
not tell. Whether‘from the wicked 
act of some malignant incendiary, 
or from some other cause, an in- 
scrutable Providence permitted this 
edifice to become a prey to the de- 
vouring flames. A second soon 
after shared the same melancholy 
fate. Under an apprehension that 
the undertaking was frowned upon 
by the Being who holds the desti- 
nies of the world in his hand, the 
noble project was abandoned. 
Whether this abandonment was in 
obedience to His will, or whether 
it was an improper yielding to a 
despair engendered by supersti- 
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tion, instead of receiving these af- 
flictive visitations as trials of faith 
and patience, we presume not to 
say. 

After this, Mr. Asbury turned his 
attention to the establishment of 
district schools. But neither did 
these prosper to any considerable 
extent. 

Latterly, however, a more gene- 
ral spirit has been manifested for 
the establishment of these nurseries 
of learning and religion, though we 
are sorry to add, that even some 
of these have not escaped the op- 
position of those, whose narrow 
minds wish to keep every thing 
within the bounds of their own little 
circumference. Since the year 
1817, academies, under Methodist 
patronage and control, have been 
commenced in Newmarket, New 
Hampshire; (since removed to 
Wilbraham,. Massachusetts ;) in 
New-York city; Cazenovia, N.Y.; 
White Plains, N. Y.; Bucksport, 
Maine; Washington, Mississippi ; 
and at Athens, Georgia. And what 
is cause of much encouragement, 
gracious revivals of religion have 
been witnessed in some of these 
institutions. 

While these more humble insti- 
tutions were springing up to bless 
the rising generation, some of our 
brethren in the west, with a spirit 
which we hope will excite emula- 
tion in other portions of our coun- 
iry, founded a college in Augusta, 
Kentucky. We are glad to learn 
that it is now in successful opera- 
tion. Madison college, of which 
the author of the address before us 
is the principal, has been recently 
established under the patronage of 
the Pittsburgh conference. 

It is no small gratification to be 
thus assured, that a desire for lite- 
rary improvement is extending it- 
self. Though, as before stated, we 
do not believe a collegiate educa- 
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tion should be considered a sine 
qua non to a gospel ministry, and 
it therefore is not the professed 
object of these literary institutions 
to educate men for the ministry of 
the gospel—yet we think it, when 
sanctified by grace, and wielded by 
‘“‘ the sword of the Spirit,” a most 
powerful and useful auxiliary to a 
right understanding and true appli- 
cation of the word of God. Had 
there been no learned men in the 
church, truly learned in the orien- 
tal languages, we might even now 
be worshipping a wafer god, and 
paying sacrilegious homage to the 
manes of departed saints, as well 
as slaves to a corrupted and de- 
signing priesthood. The holy 
Scriptures would have been “a 
sealed book” to this day. And 
were solid learning now banished 
from the church, who would be able 
to siience the numerous cavils of 
infidels and semi infidels who are 
perpetually swarming im the world, 
and repeating their often repelled 
onsets upon the orthodox faith ? 
With what tenfold avidity would 
they seize, did ignorance allow 
them, the opportunity of hinting at 
the corrupt practices of the transla- 
tors, to make the sacred text of the 
originals bend to their particular 
creed. Thank God! that the sun 
of science, rendered the more lumi- 
nous by the rays it borrowed from 
the ‘‘ Sun of righteousness,” which 
arose in our hemisphere at the me- 
morable era of the reformation, has 
continued to ascend our horizon 
with increasing lustre, and is still 
sending its enlightening beams 
over the extended plain of gospel 
truth, scattering the mists of error, 
and conducting the numerous pil- 
grims in their march to the “ city 
of God, the new Jerusalem.” May 
neither ignorance nor fanaticism 
ever obscure its light !. 

Having been thus carried along 
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in our remarks so far beyond what 
we intended when we began writ- 
ing, we have not room for many 
extracts from the address ; which, 
from the specimens we shall give, 
may cause the reader to regret that 
we have substituted so many of our 
own reflections for our author’s. 
We promise him more, however, 
in our next number. 

After some appropriate remarks 
on the importance and progress of 
education in general, the author 
thus expresses himself on the uti- 
lity of language :— 


*¢ Among all the natural gifts of God 
to man, language stands pre-eminent. 
This remark extends not only to vocal, 
or articulate language ; but especially, 
to what is denominated legible or 
written language. Without language, 
we should be ignorant of the world’s 
eventful story. Without it, we can 
have no conception of social happi- 
ness—knowledge would be confined 
to sensation, and man.could claim no 
higher distinction than that of the 
brute—the wisdom of the past would 
be lost for ever; and posterity would 
derive no advantages froin the con- 
sciousness and achievements of the 
present generation—the chain of cause 
and effect would be broken; and the 
succession of events in the light of 
history, dissolved for ever—era would 
have no connexion with era, nor pole 
with pole—creation would be without 
a record, and man without a guide— 
unity would be wrested from nature, 
and analogy from providence--all com- 
munion between mind and mind would 
be limited to the laws of instinct— 
heaven and earth would be aliens; 
and the one would be silent, because 
the other would be dumb! But, pos-. 
sessed, as we are, of this peculiar and 
distinguishing advantage, stability is 
given to the operations of human in- 
tellect—language is the living image, 
the speaking organ, or written instru- 
ment of the mind. Our thoughts and 
purposes, our hopes and fears, our 
deeds and doings, receive, by means 
of legible language, an adamantine, a 
time enduring existence. Language 
has been very justly distinguished as 
the barometer of society. From its 
perfection or imperfection, in different 
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ages and parts of the world, we can 
pretty accurately judge of the im- 
provement or barbarism of the people. 
The mechanism of language is a sub- 
ject which does not properly fall within 
the province of the present discourse. 
We may be permitted, however, to 
remark, in reference to what are 
styled the dead languages, that a 
competent knowledge of them is high- 
ly interesting, and in many instances 
indispensably needful. 

‘* The Hebrew, the primitive lan- 
guage of man, the original source, and 
therefore the most ancient and the 
most sacred of all languages, deserves 
peculiar attention as the great foun- 
tain of oriental literature, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that the analogy 
between the English language and the 
Hebrew, is greater than that of either 
Greek or Latin. We speak now of 
the structure of the languages. The 
Greek language possesses a vehe- 
mence, a ierseness, a copiousness, uni- 
versally admired by all competent 
judges,—while the Latin, if no other 
advantages were derived from its stu- 
dy, serves as an admirable prazis, in 
forming habits of close reflection and 
analytical investigation ; but in addi- 
tion to this, it admits of a dignity of 
enunciation and a loftiness of accent, 
not to be found in any other language. 
If we may rely upon those who have 
given their lives to the study of these 
languages, there is a vividness, a lux- 
uriance of expression in them, not to 
be found in any of the more modern 
languages, of the polyglotic earth. 
The French may boast of its pretti- 
ness and harmony—the Italian its de- 
licacy and touching mellowness—the 
English its strength and well kaown 
perspicuity ;—but the overpowering 
force and enrapturing swell of Isaiah, 
of Demosthenes, and of Cicero, are 
still wanting. 

‘+ Again, these languages constitute 
the only genuine and certain key to 
the records of antiquity, and the learn- 
ing of past ages. It 1s worthy of re- 
mark, also, that it must be a source 
of peculiar gratification to the enlight- 
ened Christian, to be able to trace the 
pages of inspiration, in the same lan- 
guages in which they were originally 
giventoman. Many a valuable, labo- 
rious, and highly improved minister of 
Jesus Christ, has wept over the He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures, as a 
‘sealed book,’ and almost murmured. 
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against Providence, because he was 
not able to unlock their sacred trea- 
sures! The melodivus flow of the 
Greek, and the chaste majesty of the 
Latin, have been the subject of pane- 
gyricinallages. Where is the merely 
English reader, who, in poring over 
Pope’s Homer, Murphy’s Tacitus, or 
Baker’s Livy, bas not sighed to con- 
sult them in the immortal original ?— 
Language is the great vehicle of com- 
munication for our ideas. It furnishes 
a Correct representation of our concep- 
tions, as they rise in the mind. It is 
the source—the parent of conversation 
and of books; by the one, the inter- 
course of society is kept up: by the 
other, we become acquainted with the 
records and transactions of preceding 
ages. By thestudy of other languages 
than our own, we are introduced to 
the wisdom and opinions, the sons and 
the natives of distant ages and coun- 
tries, without any other introduction 
or interpreter, than a knowledge of 
the language in which we meet with 
the record. And, moreover, it greatly 
facilitates the study of our own lan- 
guage, by bringing etymology and 
analogy to the aid of definition and 
construction—thereby, aiding and 
strengthening the laws of investigation 
—and giving force and compass to the 
mental conceptions of the learner, in 
the gradual accumulation of useful 
knowledge. Nevertheless, we must 
be permitted to state, that we deem 
classical learning of less importance 
than scientific, should necessity compel 
a choice between the two. That a 
critical knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages is absolutely essential to real 
greatness and extensive usefulness, is 
a position triumphantly refuted, in the 
history of Shakspeare, Washington, 
Franklin, Drew, Arkwright, and 
others. Classical attainment, however, 
is a necessary and powerful auxiliary, 
in order to the formation and perfec- 
tion of the literary character. Milton 
has remarked, with his usual acute- 
ness, that we study the dead languages, 
‘ for the sake of the solid things they 
contain.’ 

‘* We must protest however against 
a practice which we fear is but too 
prevalent in the institutions of this 
country. We allude to the negligence 
or oversight, by whichso many young 
men retire from respectable seats of 
learning, with some knowledge of the 
dead languages, but very little of their 


own, and also the practice of confining 
the attention of the student, during 
almost the entire of his collegiate 
term, to a knowledge of past ages and 
events, to the shameful neglect of the 
present history of the world and its 
passing occurrences. It is true, as 
Cicero says, that * not to know what 
has been transacted in former times, 
is always to remain a child.’—But at 
the same time, we deem it important 
that a knowledge of science and of life 
should be mutual and correlative ; 
each should support and improve the 
other. Many heroes and giants in 
literature become contemptible, be- 
cause they show themselves inexcusa- 
bly ignorant of what every man ought 
to know in relation to the multifarious 
concerns of human life.. They ma 

despise the common herd of mankind, 
for want of learning, but they are 
themselves despised in return, for want 
of sagacity and address, in getting 
through the world without an affecta- 
tion of privilege and consequence, 
which truth and common sense should 
always detest. We would submit 
another remark here :—Superficial 
learning is usually the bane of real 
merit; and especially, it contributes 
to the damage of literature, in the esti- 
mation of unlettered common sense 
people. We allude to the multitude 
of literary sparks and gallants, with 
which our world is filled ; men, whose 
parrot powers have enabled them to 
store their memories with a few scraps 
of borrowed Latin, and some of the 
technical verbiage of the schools ; and 
who, therefore, endeavour, by their 
garrulous prating, to make all with 
whom they have to do, think them ex- 
tremely wise. There are others, who 
have made it their business to attend 
to the smaller things—the pegs, and 
knobs, and tiles—omitting things of 
more importance in the architecture 
of language—they devote themselves 
to the shadowy niceties, and attenuated 
prettinesses of style, as well as to pu- 
erile distinctions, about the laws of 
mind, the logomachies of science, and 
the canons of criticism ; and seem for 
ever to overlook the intellectual reach, 
the imaginative grasp, the bold dis- 
cursion, and impulsive energy: with- 
out which there is, and can be, no real 
greatness. It might be useful to sug- 
gest here, that it is possible to make a 
good use of language without, in every 
instance, making a grammatical use 
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of it; and a man may be extensively 
acquainted with the whole encyclope- 
dia of science, without having mi- 
nutely attended to all the latent laws 
and principles of systematic associa- 
tion. Few men ever made a better 
use of language, than Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Addison, Dr. Blair, and sir Wal- 
ter Scott; although it is known, that 
they have all, in their best produc- 
tions, occasionally fallen into violations 
of syntax: and yet, noone who is not 
paid for finding fault,would ever think 
of detracting from the merits of these 
distinguished benefactors of the En- 
glish language. 

Before we dismiss this subject, it is 
worthy of notice, that, however esti- 
mable a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages may be, it ts only subsidiary to 
the attainment of a good education.— 
We are not to think and converse in 
Greek and Latin; and no man deserves 
the title of a scholar, without being 
accurately instructed in the know- 
ledge of his own native language; for 
language is not only the medium of 
communication, but the great instru- 
meat of thought. It must be self eyi- 
dent to every one, that we think 
through the medium of language, as !t 
exists in the mind. In the same pro- 
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rtion, therefore, that we cultivate 
justness of expression in language, we 
facilitate the important work and la- 
bour of thought and reflection. We 
may, also, add here, that in the acqui- 
sition of science and general learning, 
Greece and Rome should not be the 
exclusive models of literary ambition. 
We would have enough of the leaven 
of antiquity to prevent a distempered 
precocity in modern erudition ; but 
would not advise so much devotion to 
what has been, as to prevent a proper 
and extensive acquaintance with what 
now exists. We would, likewise, dis- 
courage a too miscellaneous course of 
application, as tending (as all super- 
fluity must) to mental debility, and 
often terminating in intellectual po- 
verty. He who thinks he can make 
himself acquainted with all the bulky 
tomes, written and accessible, on the 
subjects of history, antiquities, go- 
vernment, religion, law, taste, criti- 
cism, and general philology—has un- 
dertaken a task, which a life of ten 
centuries could not accomplish.— 
Much, therefore, will depend upon a 
judicious selection of standard ele- 
mentary works on these various topics, 
both at school and subsequently.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SHORT SKETCHES 
Of Revivals of Religion among the Methodists in the Western Country, and a charac- 


teristic view of the Western people, their 
emigrants. 
NO. XX,—FIRST 
Thus heav’nward all things tend, For all 
were once 
Perfect, and all must at length be restored, 
—So God has greatly purposed. Task. 


Havine concluded our reflections, 
it may not be amiss to embrace a sub- 
ject, which for many years has berne 
with much weight upon my mind, viz. 
the character, and a descriptive view 
of the temperament and disposition of 
the western people. It is absolutely 
necessary that an emigrant should 
study the character of a people among 
whom he purposes casting his Jot. It 
is highly important that he should ac- 
quirea Liuiivies of the people in the 
first instance; for many unfortunate 
circumstances have occurred from the 
want of such information. Dr. Frank- 
Jin was well employed when he gave 





manners, customs, §c; with seme hinis to 


SERIES CLOSED. 
the European emigrant a dissertation 
on this subject, while he was in Eng- 
land. Yet with those who have never 
travelled among the western people, 
and otherwise tolerably intelligent, 
there appears to be an infatuated ig- 
norance prevailing, though not to the 
same extent as it did in Europe; but 
to us it is more astonishing, as we all 
form one confederated republic. The 
Atlantic states have assumed the Eu- 
ropean habit to us; and to realize the 
American character of Franklin’s 
day, we must cross the mountains. 

If we expect to find on crossing the 
mountains a people either illiterate or 
ignorant as a body, we will most assu- 
redly, in many instances, be happily 
disappointed. It too often happens, 
that one puffed up with self impor- 
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tance, and possessing a conceited and 
heated imagination, will form wild 
conjectures as to men and things. We 
have been amused at the bewildered 
mind of such, with the ‘‘ whys’ and 
‘¢ wherefores;” and one of the most 
ridiculous whims of some, is to endea- 
vour to press every thing into their 
own mould ; and shape it, be it what 
it may, if possible, after their own 
manner, custom, or operation, forget- 
ting that ** we have to take the world 
as itisyand not as we would have it to 
be.’’* The fact is, an emigrant should 
come forth as an inquirer, and set 
himself down to learn at the threshold 
of experience. On this rock thousands 
have been injured, and none have suf- 
fered more than the English emigrants. 
Oh! with what poignant grief have I 
heard the English emigrant exclaim 
with the bitterest invectives on his 
own course and conduct, as to this 
particular. Conceiving that he knew 
every thing, when he came here to 
test his experience, he soon found 
that he “knew nothing.” This cir- 
cumstance I have found too to have its 
bearings upon American emigrants 
from different states; upon families, 
upon individuals, and upon preachers 
also. How often have I heard the old 
settler complaining, (who having him- 
self learned by experience) of the im- 
pertinent conduct of an emigrant, wko 
sometimes carries his local policy 
through all the ramifications of his life, 
and often into the religious society, as 
well as elsewhere; he wishing every 
thing done, as he saw it done in Bos- 
ton, New-York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and very often ** Old England” 
and ‘ Ireland!” as if men who have 
to act, and reflect upon the circum- 
stances of the case, different from any 
ever before presented except among 
themselves, are to be governed by acts 
and doings of people in the moon! 

In regard to learning, we will not 
perhaps find any considerable portion 
of them professors of the dead lan- 
guages; but in many places we may 
hear most of the diving languages of 
the present age spoken. As to the 
English language, our mother tongue, 


* The writer is fully apprized that he has 
used great freedom, as well as plainness of 
language, on this occasion ; but this is abso- 
lutely necessary. If some people will not gain 
knowledge in any other way, if they get it at 
we (without seeking it) it must be by “ hard 
slows,”? 
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we will find it in the west, generally 
spoken, and particularly pronounced, 
with more propriety, by the great 
mass of society, than in apy other part 
of the United States; way, than in 
England itself: for two Yorkshiremen 
visited the writer; being absent, his 
companion informed him on his return, 
that two Dutchmen had called, that 
could not speak a word of English! 
Indeed it was difficult to understand 
them. Our assertion as to this fact 
may appear strange, nevertheless it is 
true. A people that are thus thrown 
together check each other, in regard 
to what we may, for the want of a 
more proper term, call provincial- 
isms. The New Englanders soon learn 
to pronounce the letter ‘*c” with pro- 
priety, and the Southerner the letter 
‘“r.””’ The Irish pronunciation, par- 
ticularly those from the north of Ire- 
land, is very difficult to be removed ; 
but their offspring make excellent 
speakers; their elocution is good, and 
from this class we have gathered ora- 
tors for both the bar and the pulpit. 
The former had the ascendency at 
first for oratory; the latter, of line, 
has far eclipsed it. This remark is 
equally forcible as to the Germans. 
The English population as well as the 
French, with some exceptions as to 
both, have been very unprofitable. 
The Scotch form an excellent charac- 
ter as to many particulars, but possess 
frequently too much stiffness in their 
intercourse with society. As to any 
other class of Europeans, they fall 
pretty much on the side of the French 
and Germans. 

The Virginian was the most promi- 
nent character in the west. The emi- 
grant retained his character for hospi- 
tality and an undisguised intercourse 
with society, more fully than has been 
remarked of the cotemporary offspring 
of bis native state : but there are ma- 
ny grades of this description of people 
as well as others. Maryland partakes 
pretty much of the Virginia cast; 
Pennsylvania, a close, yet a thriving 


t A gentleman, a Virginian, a physician of 
eminence who was educated in Paris, visited 
a western state many years ago, and lost all 
his money by gambling, (playing at cards.) 
Meeting a friend on the mountains on his re- 
turn, he was thus addressed: ‘Well, doctor, 
you have been to see the new country.” 
‘6 Yes,” replied the doctor, wo, oe Sit 
is a new country, it is true; but there are 
some of the oldest people in it that Lever saw.” 
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people; the New Jersey, the Penn- 
sylvanian on asmallscale. The New- 
Yorkers are bold and enterprising ; 
the New Englanders are an industri- 
ous and trading people. The South- 
erners form a variety of character, 
formed by the difierent grades of soci- 
ety ; industrious and economical, yet 
not so full of enterprise as our northern 
population. Yet all these descriptions 
of people generally harmonize, when 
thrown together. If therefore the in- 
tercourse of society has a tendency to 
improve the mind, and to enlarge the 
understanding ; and if intermarriages 
are calculated to improve the human 
species, by forming connexions with 
those of different countries, then these 
people are in the fairest way of be- 
coming the most renowned race that 
have peopled the world! 

A population of a much less mixture 
raised our revolutionary heroes and 
heroines: the parents of that indescri- 
bable people were of the plain, sober, 
and industrious class of population. 
Looking next to the great shocks 
which society is yet to sustain (from 
luxury) which it is feared will soon 
break in upon our country, our east. 
ern population will have long yielded 
to the destroyer, before its baneful 
influence will be very generally felt 
in this western region. True, the city 
of New Orleans, and such places, may 
have some influence upon the morals 
of the people, in some particulars, but 
not to any great extent. Our highland 
population will never agree to ex- 
change the blooming cheek and glow 
of healthful life, for all the wealth of 
that rich emporium of western com- 
merce. 

In regard to religion, the great 
source of consolation to man in life, 
and his crown of rejoicing in death, 
our prospect, from what has already 
been remarked, is hopeful; and we 
trust that as to this particular our lot 
among mortals will be desirable. We 
therefore ought to be thankful.* The 
great convulsions, by war and com- 
motions, will not, from the nature of 


* The reader must bear in mind, that the 
writer is now closing his first series of essays, 
embracing the country watered by a part of 
the Ohio river, and has not yet followed up the 
new states below, nor the country on the Mis- 
sissippi. Yet it already appears that kind 
eaven is visiting a considerable portion of the 
country over which we have already passed, 
with showers of divine grace. 
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this country, materially affect them ; 
seated as they are in this region, appa- 
rently an extensive valley ; springs of 
water, and rivers for navigation; rich 
soil and salubrious climate, thickly 
populating. First through Kentucky, 
then through this great valley, the 
gospel was spread when a western 
wilderness, particularly by the Metho- 
dist preachers: first the local, who 
planted societies; then the travelling 
preachers, who extended their range 
and enlarged their borders. Thelatter 
were young men, the first principally 
from Virginia and Maryland. If in- 
deed they had their difficulties, they 
had.their joys also; for the pleasure of 
the Lord prospered in their hands. 
And great indeed have been the glo- 
rious displays of gospel grace under 
their ministry. Both these descrip- 
tions of preachers have wonderfully 
increased in numbers.f 


} A DIALOGUE. 

There have been many attempts made in 
the east to send out young men to the west as 
missionaries, These have done but very poor 
business, and to use plain language, were o! 
more expense than profit. In 1819, travelling 
through Ohio, I put up at an inn, and after 
supper an elderly gentleman dressed in black 
appeared very inquisitive. The following di- 
alogue ensued : 

Missionary I presume, sir, that you are a 
2 a character? (having asked a bless- 
ing. 

Theophilus. Yes, sir, I profess to be such. 

M. I presume, sir, you belong to some 
order ? 

Th, Yes, sir, lam an Episcopalian, but a 
friend to all religious orders, 

M, Isuppose, sir, that you are of the clerical 
order; have you many of your persuasion in 
this country ? 

Th. Iwas baptized in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church myself, together with my rela- 
tives, who pretty generally have joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

M. Then, sir, 1 suppose you belong to the 
clergy of that order? 

Th. We have two sorts of clergy in tha! 
church ; regulars and irregulars, 

M, What, have you some of the Arian 
and Socinian orders ? : 

Th. No, sir; thank God, we have no such 
heresies in our church. We have travelling 
and local preachers ; the regulars and irre- 
gulars, The-former have to go where they 
are sent; the latter where they please, I be- 
long to the latter, and travel on my own 
business. 

M. 1am amissionary, sir, from Massachu- 
setts, and am on my way to Illinois; and I 
have understood that we have not a regular 
preacher in all that country. Are you ac- 
quainted with that country ? 

Th. Perhaps, sir, it was fortunate for you 
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‘Fhe Lord for many years has raised 
up preachers from among the people 
themselves ; these preachers, thus rais- 
ed among the people, have so strong 
an influence upon the affections of 
those who have brought them forward 
in the service of the Lord, that no 
foreigner can supplant them. It is 
natural that our affections should flow 
towards those that we have nursed. 
Many years ago, three or four eastern 
local preachers had concluded among 
themselves in their simplicity, that 
these young backwoods preachers 
were mere novices, and measuring, 
perhaps, their own stature too high, 
they all dwindled away into obscurity. 
This fact adduces to us the propriety 
of taking proper dimensions of our- 
selves, as well as of others. At an 
early day, a young Kentucky lawyer 
made a tour through the United States, 
and visited the cities. His servant 
mounted and he on foot, traversed the 
streets of the city of New-York. Go- 
ing down to the dock or wharf to see 
the vessels ; stopping and peeping into 
the vessels as he advanced, he was 
descried by a sailor, who cried out, 
‘* Did you ever see a ship?” Daviess* 
coolly replied, ‘‘ Did you ever see a 
buffalo ?’’ Thus the lawyer and sailor 
were at quits. We find, if men have 
not seen all the world, at sea, the land 


that we have fallen in together to night. I am 
an extensive traveller, have a settlement in 
that country, intend to reside there myself, 
and can give you some information on that 
score, Day before yesterday I left a Metho- 
dist preacher, Mr. Samuel Parker, who was a 
missionary in that country, and presiding 
elder, ten yearsago! and am acquainted with 
others ; bisho MKendree, and Mr,.Walker 
and others, who have travelled through that 
country previously to Mr. Parker. I was in- 
formed by Mr. Parker, that when he travelled 
there he found many of your sheep in the 
wilderness, who had been near twenty years 
without a shepherd, (Presbyterians,) while 
our old priests were sleeping at their posts, 
in the east: that he had penned seventy of 
them in one settlement ! 
M. Well, if they have good pasture, may 
the Lord bless them. 
Th. 1 hope he will. Bishop M’Kendree 
and Mr, Walker visited this country and Mis- 
souri too in 1807, Mr. Parker was among 
these people, and through the Missouri coun- 
try, at the commencement of the war, Isaw 
him on his return; his clothes were worn 
threadbare, his coat soiled with grease, assist- 
ing the people to make their escape from the 
fury of the Indians! Now, sir, I can assure 
you, that you are too late. There is an order 
of Cumberland Presbyterians, which body I 
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traveller can as to some important 
matters, have seen something equally 
marvellous.} 

It is not the design of the people of 
the west to ape any thing great, other 
than their own actions and exertions 
manifest. Their public enterprises 
must speak for themselves : and they 
prefer in the general,—yea, greatly 
prefer,—the useful to the shining or 
showy talent. These remarks are 
made rather to open the way, than to 
discourage the pious minister, whose 
soul palpitates to traverse our delight- 
ful regions, and to sound the blessed 
gospel to listening and attentive mul- 
titudes. We wish all of every descrip- 
tion to be apprised, that we ‘have aa 
enlightened and intelligent people, and 
I wish I could say that they were as 
good as they are wise. The rage for 
wealth, | fear, is too much the busy 
employment of the great majority to 
enable them either to cultivate their 
hearts or minds, in order to be more 
useful in society. Yet we rejoice that 
the gospel has done wonders, and is 
still doing great things towards melio- 
rating the condition of the sons and 
daughters of men in this new world. 

I cannot perhaps give a better view 
of my subject, than by closing this 
number with a piece that came to 
hand in a Cincinnati paper while J 


presume you have no knowledge of: but of 
your order there is no church. Some young 
men, as missionaries, have been travelling 
through that country, but sir, I repeat it, your 
sheep have been “ penned,” while you have 
been slumbering in the east. These Methodist 
penn have gone forth, and your sheep 

ave received them gladly as their spiritua! 
guides, (Here the conversation took another 
turn.) After, however, urging the old gentle- 
man to goon, and having given him the neces- 
sary instructions as to his route, &c, I never 
could learn that he had visited the country. 
So much for missionaries. One young man 
stayed at V. s in Indiana, until his bills 
were protested, as I was informed. The re- 
ports of those missionaries have in too many 
instances, been a burlesque upon the western 
people, 

* This was Col, Jos. H. Daviess, who fell 
at the battle of Tippecanoe. 

1 The Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge, ‘in his 
‘‘Notes on the settlement of the Western 
Country,” very justly remarks, that a western 
settler of forty years of age may, from what 
he has seen al experienced in this region, 
more than an “old country” inhabitant, 
double his years. He was then fifty years of 
age, and thus concluded, in a comparative 

oint of view, he might say that he was ‘‘ one 
iundred years” old. 
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was writing: the paper bearing date 
february 22d: 
** THINGS THAT I HAVE SEEN. 

‘*] have seen the time when the 
only boat that floated on the surface of 
the Ohio, was a canoe, propelled by 
poles used by two persons, the one in 
the bow, the other in the stern. 

**T have seen the day when the in- 
troduction of a keel boat, with a shin- 
gled roof, was hailed as a mighty im- 
provement in the business of the west. 

‘‘T remember the day when the 
arrival of a Canadian barge (as the St. 
Louis boats were called at the head of 
the Ohio) was an important event 
in the transactions of the year. 

‘* 1 remember the day when a pas- 
sage of four months from Natchez to 
Pittsburgh, was called a speedy trip 
for the best craft on the river; and 
wnen the boatmen, a race now ex- 
tinct, leaped on shore after completing 
this voyage, they exhibited an air of 
as much triumph as did the sailors of 
Columbus on their return from the 
new world. 

‘I remember the time when the 
canoe of a white man dared not to be 
launched on the bosom of the Alle- 
ghany. 

‘¢ | remember the time when a tra- 
der to New Orleans was viewed as the 
most enterprising among even the 
hardy sons of the west; on his return 
from his six months’ trip, he was hailed 
as a traveller that had seen the world ! 

‘I remember the day when the 
borders of the Ohio were a wilderness, 
and New Orleans was tofo orbe divisa, 
literally cut off from the whole world. 

‘*— have lived to see the day when 
the desert is flourishing as the rose— 
when the race of boatmen has become 
extinct, and their memory only pre- 
served in the traditional tales of our 
borderers. 

*‘] have lived to see two splendid 
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cities, one devoted to manufactures, 
the other to commerce, spring up, 
where, in my boyhood, nothing ap- 
peared like civilization but the hut oi 
the soldier or the sutler. 

‘*] have lived to see a revolution 
produced by mechanical philosophy, 
equal to that produced by the art of 
printing. It has changed the charac- 
ter of western commerce, and almost 
proved that the poetical wish for ‘ an- 
nibilating time and space,’ was not 
altogether hyperbolical. By it, New 
Orleans and Pittsburgh have become 
close neighbours. 

‘IT have lived to see the day, when 
a visit to New Orleans, from Cincia- 
nati, requires no more preparation, 
than a visit to a neighbouring county 
town I remember when it required 
as much previous arrangement as a 
voyage to Calcutta.* 

**] have lived to sce vessels of three 
hundred tons burthen arriving in 
twelve days or fifteen days from New 
Orleans at Cincinnati; and I calculate 
upon living to see them arrive in ten 
days. 

‘*T have lived to see vessels compo- 
sing an amount of tonnage of upwards 
of four thousand tons, arrive in one 
week at the harbour of Cincinnati.— 
Al! these things I have seen, and yet 
I feel myself entitled to be numbercd 
among the young men of the west. 

‘* FIEsPER.” 

There are many Hespers on the 
western waters, and having seen so 
much, they have some right to advise 
an inquiring emigrant who wishes to 
find his way tothis WESTERN EMPIRE. 

THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 


Newport, Ky , Feb. 23, 1827. 


* A traveller left Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day, and arrived in Cincinnati on Sunday 
evening and attended divine service—a dis- 
tance of six or seven hundred miles ! 
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Richmond Mission, U. C.—Extract 
of aletter from the Rev. George Pool, 
dated Feb. 18, 1828: ‘*Our congre- 
yations are numerous and attentive, 
and some have lately concluded, * This 
people shall be my people, and their 
God my God.’ When compared with 
older circuits, we cannot boast of 
numbers in society, but if union is 
strength, we are strong. Never didI 


see the unity of the Spirit more strictly 
preserved in the bonds of peace, than 
among our members here since my 
acquaintance withthem. ‘To God be 
ail the glory. 

** | have Jately visited some remote 
parts of the new settlement, where I 
found some who were attached to the 
connexion in Europe, but are now cut 
off from the desired privilege by large 








Pensacola Mission.— Hampshire Mission. 


furests. But they forsake not the as- 
sembling of themselves together, and 
they look forward with joyful antici- 
pation to the time when they will be 
visited by the travelling preacher.” 

Shawangunk Mission.—-Extract of 
a letter from the Rev. J. Ferris, dated 
Feb. 22, 1828 : ‘* We have now on this 
mission thirteen appointments. We 
have lately formed a class, and I am 
endeavouring to enlarge my borders 
and take in more appointments, as 
opportunities and health will permit. 
Brother J. Z. Nichols and myself ex- 
pect soon to connect the mission with 
Bloomingburg circuit. I think at seve- 
ral appointments our prospects are 
brightening, and my heart pants for 
a general reformation.” 

Asbury Mission.—Extract from the 
report presented to the S. Carolina 
Conference : ** Perhaps the very emi- 
gration whereby the school and the 
society at Asbury have been diminish- 
ed, may, by the great Head of the 
church, be made the means of an ex- 
tensive and blessed dissemination of 
useful knowledge and true piety. not 
only among the Creeks, but through 
several other tmbes of Indians; for 
one of the young men that accompa- 
nied the emigrating party, Henry Pe- 
nyman, of exemplary piety. aud who 
had acquired a pretty good education 
at Asbury, expressed himself as be- 
lieving it to be his duty to instruct and 
exhort his brethren, and as determined 
to labour and do every thing he could 
towards civilizing and Christianizing 
them in the territory to which they 
have emigrated. Andif he is faithful 
and zealous, how great his influence 
may be and how wide it may extend, 
who can tell? May the God of all grace 
make this young man truly pious 
and instrumental in turning many to 
righteousness. 

‘¢ That the iissionaries, brother 
Hamill and brother Hill, who were 
sent to Asbury, have discharged the 
several duties which devolved upon 
them faithfully and prudently, there 
can be nodoubt. Their whole manage- 
ment has the fullest approbation, and 
the highest commendation of colonel 
Crowel, the agent, and of the Little 
Prince, who is the chief man of the 
Creek nation. 

*¢ During the past year the number 
of scholars at the mission has been, 
upon an average, from twenty-five to 
thirty.” 
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Pensacola Mission.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Charles Hardy, 
dated Jan. 23, 1828: ‘* By taking from 
Conecuh circuit, Mississippi Confer- 
ence, seven or eight members of our 
church, a society has been formed con- 
sisting of twenty-six whites and one 
coloured person. The inhabitants, 
however, are scattered over such an 
extent of country, some of them having 
tocome twenty miles to hear preach- 
ing, it cannot be expected that a great 
number of persons should be seen to- 
gether at once. It might be consi- 
dered as a limited field for a servant 
of Christ, but there is no doubt that it 
would be a useful employment for a 
preacher of the gospel to visit from 
house to house in the interior, and in- 
struct parents and children, masters 
and servants, in the knowledge of 
God our Saviour. Thesabbath school 
is still in operation among us, and had 
we suitable means, such as_ books, 
&c, our encouragement is and has 
been sufficient, with all of our disad- 
vantages, to demand our entire appro- 
bation and indefatigable effurts to pro- 
mote the interests of the school. The 
whole number of children who have 
been admitted into the institution since 
it was first organized, is sixty-six, but 
from deaths, removals, Mc, our ave- 
rage number at school hours, is from 
twenty-five to forty. The church has 
been raised, and is now progressing.” 

Hampshire Mission.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. I. Luckey, dated 
Northampton, Jan. 20, 1828: +*Our 
circuit, which we have established on 
the mission ground, is nearly in the 
form of a circle. We have regular 
appointments at Northampton, Shep- 
herd’s factory ,.Whately North, Whate- 
ly East, Conway South,Conway North, 
Sherkshire, Buckland, Four Corners, 
Hawley, West Hill, Lanetown, Savoy, 
Cummington, Goshen, West Street, 
and R. Hill, and fill up our time in 
visiting and extra preaching, within 
the circle of our regular route of esta- 
blished appointments. The prospect, 
we think, brightens every time we pass 
round the circuit. There is scarcely 
an appointment but there are more or 
less either converted or seeking reli- 
gion. At Buckland, the last time I 
preached there, twenty-two persons 
arose to request an interest in the 
prayers of Ged’s people. At Sherk- 
shire eight arose in like manner. At 
Hawley the work is still going on.” 
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Srxce our last number went to 
press, the accounts of revivals in va- 
rious parts of our country have been 
no less numerous than formerly, and 
we hope they may continue to gladden 
the hearts of our readers. 

Huntsville Disirict.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Wm. M*Mahon, 
presiding elder of the Huntsville dis- 
trict, dated Jan. 22, 1828: ‘* We had 
twenty-six camp meetings during the 
year, and more than eight hundred 
souls professed religion, including the 
mission in the Cherokee nation. Ma- 
ny of our people have fallen victims to 
death during the last sickly season; 
but, notwithstanding the great number 
of deaths among the members, I have 
not heard of one who did not die in 
peace. I think the work of vital god- 
‘iness is deepening and reviving in our 
charch on this district generally.” 

Cumberland Circuit, Md.—Extract 
of a letter from the Rev. J. Berkley, 
dated Jan. 8, 1828: ‘ At our camp 
meeting, in September last, the Lord 
was present to own his blessed word, 
to wound and to heal the broken 
hearted. Thirty-six then found peace 
with God, and joined our church. 
With still increasing pleasure we 
would inform you of the result of our 
quarterly meeting, which has just 
closed, having continued in this place 
for four days, the last two evenings of 
which rejoiced our hearts, and God 
and angels shared our felicity. The 
altar was crowded with mourning 
souls who felt the import of the words 
of Jesus, ‘Ye must be born again.’ 
Having been directed to the ‘ Lamb of 
God,’ they all found him able and 
willing to take away the sins of the 
world,” 

Sweden Circuit.—Extract of a letter 
from the Rev. J. Copeland, dated 
Yeb. 6, 1828: * This section of our 
common Zion lies immediately west of 
Rochester, and embraces a most plea- 
sant and flourishing territory of coun- 
try. Though hitherto it has not dis- 
tinguished itself for religious enter- 
prise, it now no longer remains small 
among the thousands of Judah. The 
Lord has poured forth his Spirit upon 
his servants and hand maidens, and in 


the refreshing shower we abundantly - 


rejoice. Since the last conference 
about one hundred have been added to 
the number of the faithful, and many 
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more are inquiring for the highway 
that is trodden by the ransomed of the- 
Lord. 

“ The cause of sabbath schools has 
not been overlooked. Three societies 
auxiliary to the Sunday School Union 
of the M. E, Church, have been form- 
ed; and in this department, I trust, 
our labours have not been in vain.” 

Augusta, Ky.—Letter from the Rev. 
Martin Ruter, dated Feb. 1, 1828: 
‘* We have very animating news from 
Augusta college. Above sixty persons 
have been received into our church 
as the fruit of this gracious work, con- 
sisting of students of the college and 
citizens of the town, but the larger 
portion of students. Above thirty of 
our students are from the states of 
Louisiana and Misstssippi, and came 
more than a thousand miles to attend 
the seminary at Augusta, many of 
them leaving religious parents and 
friends at home, who sent them away 
with earnest prayers for their welfare. 
Several of these bave found in this 
distant land the ‘ pearl of great price,’ 
and the reviving news of it will soon 
reach their homes. The work is in- 
creasing, and we have strong hopes 
that it will spread not only through ali 
ranks in the college, but among all the 
inhabitants of the place. Several of 
the most respectable citizens are 
among the converts, and others are 
awakened.” 

Union Church, Philadelphia.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from T. S., dated Feb. 
10, 1828: ** A revival of religion com- 
menced in the Union Church in this 
city, about three months since, and 
from that time scarcely a sabbath has 
passed away in which we have not 
seen from eight to fifteen added to the 
church,most of whom profess justifying 
faith, and the rest are seeking earnestly 
after it. One hundred and fifty at 
least have been added to the visible 
church, and perhaps as many more 
are now inquiring the way to Zion, 
with their faces thitherward.” 

Auburn, MN. Y.—-The Rev. M. 
Tooker writes, that a gracious revival 
is progressing in that village—that 
thirteen have been received as pro- 
bationers into the church. 

Chickasawha Cireuit.—Extraet of a 
letter from the Rev. O. L. Nash, dated 
Jan. 5, 1828: ‘ During the last year, 
upwards of three hundred were added 

















to the church ; and near, or perhaps 
more than that number, found peace 
to their souls. Oh that a Saviour’s 
kingdom may come, his will be done, 
his power to save be felt by all, until 
every house shall be a house of prayer, 
and every heart a temple for the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Edenton. —Extract of a letter from 
the Rev. A. Harrell, dated February 
2, 1828 : ** Edenton has been favoured 
with a gale of divine grace. The 
number of twenty-three, under its 
melting influence, have been snatched 
from the degenerate crowd, to sit to- 
gether in heavenly places, and to dwell 
beneath the peaceful rays of an eter- 
nal heaven. These have joined the 
Methodist Church, and are at present 
bending their course to glory and to 
God. 

** Elizabeth has also been blessed 
with a drop from this cloud of mercy. 
About the same number have been 
rescued from the same torrent of cor- 
ruption, to feel the energies of con- 
verting grace, and to triumph in pros- 
pect of their heavenly home.” 

Baltimore.—A letter from one of 
our correspondents in that city, dated 
Feb. 20, 1818, contains the following : 
*P. S. Aglorious work of religion 
has commenced on this station. Meet- 
ings are held four and five nights in the 
week, in Eutaw-street Church. It is 
not unusual to see its altar crowded 
around with mourners, while in differ- 
ent parts of the house numbers are 
found under the awakening influences 
of the Holy Spirit, or groaning for full 
salvation. A two days meeting was 
held in this church on Sunday and 
Monday last. This,was a memorable 
season—days of jubilee to many pre- 
cious souls.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
James M. Hanson, dated Feb. 29: 
‘“« The number of conversions, we are 
not prepared to give with exactness, 
but are well persuaded they consider- 
ably exceed one hundred. The work 
appears to be deep and genuine, and 
the accounts which the favoured sub- 
jects of it give are bighly satisfactory, 
and in the strictest accordance with 
the word of God. In this mighty out- 
pouring of the divine Spirit, we have 
been peculiarly gratified in seeing a 


number, who are heads of families, 


awakened and converted, and in one 
instance, to see a whole family, con- 
sisting of five or six persons, brought 
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to rejoice in the pardoning love and 
mercy of God.” 

West Jersey District.—The Rev. 
C. Pitman, under date of February 6, 
informs us that ‘the work of the Lord 
on this district is considerably on the 
advance. Our quarterly meetings are 
numerously attended. Our love feasts 
are increasingly lively and spiritual ; 
and what is still more encouraging, 
sinners are flocking home to God as 
doves to their windows. We have the 
prospect of a considerable increase 
this year.” 

Charleston, Indiana.— The Rev. G. 
Locke. after detailing the circum- 
stances of the rise and progress of the 
work, observes: ** What number pro- 
fessed to find ‘ peace with God,’ I am 
unprepared tosay. One hundred and 
seventeen, (including those who were 
received at the quarterly meeting, } 
presented themselves as candidates 
for churchmembership. The number 
has since increased to one hundred 
and fifty.”’ 

Northeast Circuit.—Extract of a 
letter from W.B. Mack, jun., dated 
Feb. 8, 1828: * A great work of -re- 
formation has been going forward on 
this circuit, which has not been con- 
fined to age or sex. The rich as well as 
the poor have found favour with God. 
Some, who-for a long time have been 
strong advocates for Universalism, 
renounced their false hope, and sought 
and obtained a new one, through 
grace; and are now contending for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

Burlington Circuit, Vt.—Extract 
of a letter from the Rev. Joshua Poor, 
dated Feb. 19, 1828: “A young man 
who had been awakened at a camp 
meeting held in Stowe last September, 
belonging to the north east part of 
Cambridge, on his return home bur- 
dened and heavy laden. resolved on 
seeking rest to his soul. God was 
pleased soon, through the instrumenta- 
lity of his Spirit, to remove the cause of 
his unpleasant sensations. And now 
we are permitted in that very neigh- 
bourhood to join with more than one 
hundred who have since learned tolisp, 
with joy, the Saviour’s name. We 
have formed a new society at that 
see: of sixty members, and several 

ave joined other denominations.” 

Troy, N. Y.—Letter from the Rev. 
S. Martindale, dated March 5, 1828: 
‘Our prospects in this city are good, 
the brethren are much united, the 
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congregations large and increasing, 
and God is pouring out his Spirit upon 
us gloriously. Upwards of sixty have 
found peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, during the last ten 
days, and eighty-three have been 
added to the church in this place. since 
conference; but the principal part 
have joined the last month. In the 
neighbourhood of our church, at the 
Factory, all business was taid aside 
for a number of days, the factories 
were stopped, and meetings held night 
and day. The work is still goimg on.” 

Shelbyville, Ky.—WLetter from the 
Rev. John Tevis, dated Feb. 11. 1828: 
** You will no doubt rejoice to bear of 
the prosperity of the clurch of God 
in this place. The Lord is doing great 
things for us. In the course of a few 
weeks about thirty persons have been 





added to our Zion, a number of whoni 
have been happily translated into the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. The know- 
ledge of salvation in the remission of 
sin given them by the Spirit of adop- 
tion, has generally been clear and 
satisfactory to themselves, and their 
holy obedience evinces to all around 
that they are created anew in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. Many in our 
town are now serious, and appear to 
be inquiring what they must do to be 
saved.” 

Newark, N. J.—Letter from the 
Rev. J. Rusling, dated March 2, 1828: 
“In this villare we have abundant 
cause for thankfulness. God has re- 
vived bis work among us graciously, 
and in a short space of time we have 
made an accession to the Methodist FE. 
Church in Newark, of seventy souls.” 


OBITVARY. 





DEATH OF MR. 


io 
PETER WHEELER. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BretTuREn :—In presenting 
you with the following memoir, I have 
two objects in view. The first is, to 
preserve from the ravages of time 
some of the most prominent events in 
the history of a respectable family ; 
which, if not soon recorded, will sink 
into oblivion; but which, if preserved, 
will no doubt be read by their descend- 
ants of future generations with more 
or less interest. And while perusing 
the history of their ancestors, and re- 
viewing the merciful dealings of Pro- 
vidence towards them, will probably 
be induced to imitate that piety which 
ted their forefathers to Abraham’s bo- 
som. The second object is, to give, 
for the encouragement of the pious, a 
brief sketch of the religious history of 
an individual, who lived an exemplary 
life, died a triumphant death, and, 
without doubt, has had a glorious ad- 
mission into those mansions where the 
road and the wicked alike ‘cease to 
trouble, and the weary are at rest. 

Martin Wheeler. the father of Pe- 
ter, was born in the county of Kilken- 
ny, Ireland, March 7, 1753, of Catholic 
parentage. Although he made no 
profession of religion until a late period 
in life, yet he had often good impres- 
sions ; but, as he remarked to the wri- 
ter, they were always worn off by fre- 


sjuenting wicked company. In the 





year (770 he emigrated to America: 
and at the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war, he enlisted in the ser- 
vice of his adopted country, under 
captain Smith. (now general Smith of 
Baltimore,) and served four years in 
the regular army. During this time 
he was taken prisoner by the enemy, 
and while in thetrcustody he sustained 
many privations and afflictions; but 
ultimately, made his escape by passing 
from Long Island in the night, to the 
Jersey shore, by means ofa canoe that 
he found floating on the tide. 

In the year 1787 he married Chris- 
tiana Sanders, of Loudon county. Va., 
by whom he had six sons and five 
daughters, who all lived to the vears 
of maturity. He removed to Frede- 
rick county in 1782; to Hampshire in 
1792; to Crawford, Pa.. in 1800 ; and 
to Muskingum county, Ohio, in 1816. 
He.had his house burned, with all its” 
effects, in 1787. Through all these 
peregrinations. and through all the 
diversity of his fortune, God still pur- 
sued him with thecall and solicitations 
of his grace. But it was not until the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, in the 
county of Muskingum and state of 
Ohio, that he found the pearl of great 


price. 


It is a remark we have frequently 
made, that there were more of the 
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early emigrants to this country, who 
embraced religion in advanced life,— 
more who came in at the eleventh 
hour,—than in the older and more po- 
pulously settled parts of the United 
States. One principal reason of this, 
probably, is, those early settlers, hay- 
ing torn themselves away from the 
scenes of their nativity, from those to 
whom they were related by the ties of 
consanguinity, from all their former 
associations and Connexions, and set- 
tled down in the western wilds, they 
had to sustain many hardships, and 
endure many privations, before their 
establishments could be made. The 
mind thus severed from those objects 
on which it used to dwell, and in which 
it sought its only good, naturally looks 
around for some new object, on which 
it might repose for happiness. But the 
man found himself situated in the 
midst of strangers, and surrounded 
with the forbidding prospects of a new 
and unfurnished settlement; or with 
all the hideousness and gloom of soli- 
tary and impenetrable forests. Reli- 
gion then presented itself to the forlorn 
settler, as the only comforter, and was 
by him frequently embraced, when 
perhaps it would not have been, under 
different circumstances. Hence, it 
was no uncommon thing, in the early 
settling of this country, to see the aged 
sinner, whose head was blanched with 
the frost of sixty or eighty winters, 
prostrate at the altar of God, imploring 
his pardoning grace. Thus it was at 
least with Martin Wheeler. 
Operating with the above cause, 
were the afflictions and the deaths of 
several of his children; which the old 
man consjdered as a judgment on him 
for his neglect of religion. Margaret 
died 15th Feb., 1821; Susan the 13th 
of June, the same year; William the 
10th of June, 1822; Sarah the 19th of 
Feb., 1823; Peter the 25th of July, 
1824; and John the 15th of March, 
1825. Thus death, like a mighty tor- 
rent, swept away six of the family in 
less than five years. But to surviving 
friends it is a matter of cheering con- 
solation, that ere they left this theatre 
of action, they all gave evidence of an 
interest in the Son of God. At the 
death of Susan, in 1821, the old gen- 
tleman and his whole family, consist- 
ing of the companion of his youth, his 
living sons and daughters, together 
with a number of grandchildren, all 
joined the Methodist Church; of which 
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they every one, who remain alive, 
continue to be respectable members ; 
and through their aid and influence, 
have contributed to erect a meeting 
house, called aftertheir own name, and 
to the raising a society, among the 
most respectable on the circuit; al- 
though, previous to the conversion of 
the family, there was neither meeting 
house nor society in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The settlement and population of 
the western country is unparalleled in 
the annals of history. The state of 
Ohio, for instance, which tlarty years 
ago wasa wild forest, and where nought 
was to be heard but the hoot of the 
owl, the prowling of the wolf, or the 
yell of the savage, now presents us 
with a population of a million of souls, 
and exhibits flourishing villages and 
populous cities, with all the stir and 
din of the commercial, agricultural, 
and the manufacturing interests. In 
addition to these, and what is far bet- 
ter, religion has raised her thousand 
altars; and the voice of glory to God! 
may be heard, from every hill and 
every valley: so that the wilderness 
and the solitary places have become 
glad, and the desert has rejoiced and 
blossomed as the rose. Most certainly, 
respect isdue to thoseancient families, 
who, from their first settlement in the 
forests of the west, have thrown their 
example and influence into the scale 
of religion; and who have done so 
much in clearing up the heritage of 
the Lord. Generations unborn will 
be benefitted by their deeds of piety. 
It is, therefore, but the tribute due to 
their memory, to make honourable 
mention of them on the pages of his- 
tory ; for the righteous are to be had 
in everlasting remembrance. 

Peter, who is more particularly the 
subject of this memoir, was born May 
4, 1793, in Hampshire county, Va. 
He was raised with his father, in the 
occupationsof husbandry. No remark- 
able providence happened him, in the 
progress of life. He always conducted 
himself with uprightness, and was 
naturally disposed to sobriety. About 
four years before his death he became 
serious ; but one year had rolled away, 
ere he became established in the faith 
of the gospel. Ata camp meeting in 
the neighbourhood of Zanesviile, he 
found relief to his troubled’ mind. 
There the shackles and the fetters of 
unbelief fell asunder, and he was 
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brought into the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. From that time he en- 
deavoured to live a pious and holy life, 
and continued until the day of his 
death to retain the testimony of a-good 
conscience, and to evidence by a godly 
conversation that he had learned of 
Christ. He married on the 3d day of 
August, 1823, Miss Rebecca Thomp- 
son, with whom he was not permitted 
to live quite one year; for on the I Ith 
of July following he was taken with 
that fever which, in the course of fif- 
teen days, terminated his earthly 
career. 

From the very commencement of 
his illness he was wholly given up to 
God, and perfectly resigned tohis will. 
He constantly exhorted all around to 
vigilance and perseverance in the dis- 
charge of their religious duties. While 
his friends were weeping at the 
thoughts of his death, he gently re- 
proved them, by asking, if it should 
not be rather matter of rejoicing, that 
God had so powerfully blessed him 
with the lively prospects of eternal fe- 


licity, as he was passing the dark and 
gloomy vale of death? He added, * I 
have enjoyed as much happiness, with 
an affectionate companion, and tender 
relations, as falls to the lot of man; 
but if it be the will of Providence to 
take me from them, I cheerfully 
submit.” 

Through the course of his sickness 
his mind was once tortured with 
temptation, and overcast with dark- 
ness ; but the cloud was soon dispelled, 
and a continual flow of peace and con- 
fidence succeeded, until his spirit was 
taken to God who gave it. On the 
25th day of July, 1824, he departed 
this life, without a struggle or a groan, 
in the triumphs of a living faith. Few 
have been favoured with brighter ma- 
nifestations, and more divine consola- 
tion in the hour of death, than Peter 
Wheeler. 

I am yours respectfully, &c. 

C. SPRINGER. 


Five miles west of Zanesville, } 
Ohio, February 23, 1828. 


POETRY. 
<p 
For the Methodist Magaziue. 


iN MEMORY OF THE LATE VENERABLE FREEBORN GARRETTSON. 
To Mrs. C. G.—from her friend G. C. 


Ou Thou, before whose glorious face 
The angelic hosts all wondering stand, 
Who while on thee with joy they gaze, 
And wait to hear thy just command ; 
‘Their joy to do thy sovereign will; 
Chey chant thy praise, and serve thee still. 
And if thy saints on earth should need 
Some kind assistance from thy throne, 
With what incomparable speed 
To those who in affliction groan 
They haste; and soon their aid impart, 
Defend the head, and cheer the heart. 


Thus to thy servant, now no more 
With us on earth, but gone from hence, 
At home or when on Scotia’s shore, . 
A thousand times in his defence 
On wings of love they quick descended, 
And all his dangerous steps attended. 


When sailing o’er the mighty deep, 

Or steering through the rising floods, 
Or when enclosed in balmy sleep, 

Or walking through the infested woods; 
Or wandering o’er the uncultured moor, 
To preach the gospel to the poor. 


But Moses like, on Pisgah’s height, 
He view’d the promise from afar, 
Rejoiced to see the increasing light, 
More cheering than the morning star, 


Which ushers in the glorious day, 
When night and shadows flee away. 


He gloried in his Saviour’s cross, 

And freely spake of Jesus’ love ; 
Counted his richest gain but loss, 

And sought his rest in heaven above . 
The sinner warn’d where’er he came, 
And cried to all, ‘* Behold the Lamb!” 


The Lord, well pleased, his labours own’d, 
And crown’d them with a vast success ; 

Thousands that grace and mercy found 
Which leads to life and happiness, 

By "tending to the gracious word, 

Preach’d by this servant of the Lord. 


But ah! what myst’ries now appear, 
Too deep fur mortals to unfold : 
The anxious eye, the list’ning ear, 
Receives what ne’er before was told, 
Sad tidings of our friend’s remove 
From earth, to join the hosts above. 


Our loss is his eternal gain ; 
He now has reach’d that blissful shore, 
Where labour, toil, distress, and pain, 
Shall mingle with his jovs no more: 
His tears for ever wiped away, 
Hisclouds absorb’d in endless day : [gain’d; 
With him the battle’s. fought, the victory 
The prize is won, eternal life obtain’d! 





